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Democracy in Danger 


WITHOUT VISION, THE PEOPLE PERISH 


By NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER, President of Columbia University 
An address delivered at the Parrish Art Museum, Southampton, Long Island, September 4, 1938 


HERE there is no vision, the people perish.” These 

‘words were spoken some three thousand years ago 

and from that day to this their wisdom has been 
shown over and over again in the history of the human race. 
In rising from the animal to the human being, and from the 
lower stages of human existence to the higher, men have 
persistently remained to a very large degree under the domi- 
nation of the characteristics of that lower order out of which 
their natures were developing. In part this is something 
easily understood, because no matter how high one rises in 
the scale of human accomplishment and human attributes, 
yet there always remain to be dealt with those necessities of 
physical and animal life which go back to the very beginnings 
of things. To put it differently, that vision of which King 
Solomon speaks is everywhere and always in competition 
with those needs and habits which have to do with the main- 
tenance of physical life in all its phases. In this continuing 
struggle, it is only when vision is attained and when it asserts 
itself that true progress is made and that life moves forward 
and onward to a higher plane of endeavor and of achieve- 
ment. Those who persist in describing this conflict of human 
motives and moving forces as one between the real and the 
ideal or between the practical and the theoretical, vision 
being looked upon as ideal and theoretical, are misusing 
words. There is nothing more real or more practical than 
vision, and there is nothing more unreal or more unpractical 
than to fix one’s eyes on the ground under one’s feet and 
never to lift those eyes to see what lies beyond and above. 
The grave danger which today confronts Democracy is 
directly due to lack of that understanding which only vision 
can bring. 

The term Democracy is so loosely used as often to pre- 
vent any true comprehension of its real meaning. The term 
is ordinarily defined as government by the People, the Demos; 
but it is never to be forgotten that precisely the same indi- 
viduals who constitute the Demos, the People, also constitute 


the Mob, and that Democracy is not government by the 
Mob. This is the reason why for any real comprehension of 
the meaning and principles of a democratic form of govern- 
ment the People must be distinguished from the Mob. The 
difference between the two ought to be readily observable by 
anyone who watches the habits and the conduct of his fellow 
human beings. Crewds rushing hither and yon under the 
impulse of some controlling emotion, whether it be curiosity 
or cruelty or greed, are the Mob in action. The same indi- 
viduals hearkening to an elevated and inspiring argument or 
appeal in the field of literature or of science, or religion or of 
politics, are the People at their best. The ruling motives in 
the one case are passion and selfishness, accompanied by igno- 
rance; the ruling motives in the other case are ambition to 
learn and to understand, with a view to acting on a high 
intellectual and moral plane and in the largest public interest. 
To speak bluntly, Democracy cannot possibly exist for any 
length of time with the Mob in control of its institutions and 
its policies. Despotisrn in some one of its familiar forms will 
speedily come to displace Democracy, and the Mob will 
acclaim that Despotism as its own familiar friend. History 
offers only too many illustrations of this fact. 

Looking at the present-day world as a whole, it must be 
borne in mind that while Democracy in thought, in ideal and 
in practice on a small scale has been well known since the 
days of ancient Greece, it has only come to its flower in 
Western Europe and in America during the past century and 
a half. The many and important peoples of Central and 
Eastern Europe have never known Democracy save in name 
and have never made themselves responsible for it over any 
considerable length of time or in any considerable degree. 
The peoples of Russia, having a background which is quite as 
Asiatic as it is European, have always been under the control 
of a despot, whether that despot be called a Czar or a Com- 
munist Commisar. The German people in their political life 
have always been under strict regimentation, both national 
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and local, and have seemed to prefer it because of the efh- 
ciency which it almost always brought in its train. Through 
all this strict political regimentation, however, the German 
people, to their great glory and power, kept complete freedom 
in the field of the intellect and of the arts. Today that free- 
dom, too, is denied them, with disastrous consequences, the 
full effect of which it is not easy to foretell. 

The world of today, all parts of which have been drawn 
so closely together by the electric spark and the forces which 
it has unloosed, is finding very great difficulty in understand- 
ing itself and in dealing with its problems because of the dif- 
ferent attitudes of its various constituent peoples toward 
Democracy. Every day it becomes more clear that the peo- 
ples of Western Europe, particularly the English and the 
French, and those of America, have been too greatly con- 
cerned with their own immediate happenings and history and 
have not sought to comprehend the states of mind and the 
problems which are characteristic of the increasingly impor- 
tant peoples of Eastern and Southeastern Europe. The differ- 
ences of race, of language, of historical tradition and of 
background which characterize these peoples have been in 
large part unfamiliar to those nations which during the past 
century and a half have become the so-called Western Democ- 
racies. This explains in large part why the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles created more problems, both political and economic, 
than it solved, and why the center of gravity in respect to 
difficult international relations has now moved so far to the 
East. That Treaty, instead of marking the end of a great 
war which was to make the world safe for Democracy, 
opened an era in which Democracy is exposed to more difh- 
culties and dangers than ever before in its history. Net only 
has the extension of Democracy to peoples hitherto non- 
democratic been almost entirely checked, but forces have been 
unloosed which are bringing new dangers to Democracy in 
nations where its foundations had been thought to be entirely 
secure. 

The stubborn and even violent opposition to Democracy is 
both political and economic in form and in origin. Upholders 
and exponents of that new form of political organization 
which is known as Fascism habitually speak of Democracy 
with undisguised and unrestrained contempt. They regard 
it as not dying but dead. This attitude is the expression of 
the belief that Democracy is of necessity incapable and inefh- 
cient, and that highly organized and essentially despotic 
leadership, which insists upon the so-called totalitarian state, 
is the only form of politicdl organization which makes na- 
tional prosperity and national greatness possible. Such a con- 
ception, of course, involves arming a people for war and 
steadily planning war while, the despot, with his tongue in 
his cheek, proclaims himself the greatest possible lover and 
exponent of world peace. 

That collection of organized absurdities and contradictions 
which has for the time being taken over the control of the 
great German people under the name of National Socialism 
differs from Fascism more in form than in fact. National 
Socialism, too, must have absolute and unquestioning obedi- 
ence to the ruling despotism, and it must be supported in its 
appalling racial persecutions, in its economic offenses and in 
its unparalleled preparations for a war that must rock the 
world, while it, too, like the Fascist spokesmen, lets no oppor- 
tunity pass to extol peace, both as an ideal of national policy 
and as a necessary accompaniment of national greatness and 
power. It denies to minorities, whether they be racial, lin- 
guistic, political, economic or religious, even the right to 
exist. It is newly enthroned barbarism. 

Is it any wonder, when circumstances such as these and 
their many-sided evidences confront us day by day, that the 
state of world opinion is at once dominated and rocked by 





total lack of confidence and by the growing fear that all these 
crude and passionate contradictions will some day explode 
and involve mankind in a new and appalling catastrophe? 

While this violent attack on Democracy by Fascism and 
National Socialism is chiefly political in form, yet the eco- 
nomic doctrines which lie behind the political are highly 
important. In the case of the war on Democracy which Com- 
munism, with Russia as its capital, is everywhere waging, 
the economic motive dominates the political, at least in theory. 
Doubtless the Lenins and the Stalins would smile at this sug- 
gestion, and in their case at least the smile would be justified. 
The whole Communist agitation, which is well organized 
and persistently carried on, even among the democratic peo- 
ples themselves, is the most obvious and most widespread 
form of public unmorality and return to barbarism that the 
world has yet witnessed. To call Communism liberal or 
progressive is to show one’s dense ignorance, not only of 
what those terms mean, but of Communism itself. Commu- 
nism is an attempted return to barbarism under the driving 
impulse of envy, hatred and malice. It is envious of any 
individual or of any group which possesses or has gained 
excellence, whether it be in the field of public service, of 
intellectual activity, of artistic endeavor, of industrial plan- 
ning or of earnings and savings. All must be pulled down 
to the level of the least competent, and the door of advance- 
ment must be closed to ambition, to skill and to zeal for 
public service. 

One has only to read in some detail the story of the life 
and occupations of Karl Marx in Cologne, in Paris, in 
Brussels and in London to learn that the guiding stars of his 
whole activity were envy, hatred and malice. He found mate- 
rial for his outgivings in some of the characteristics of that 
industrial feudalism which marked the passing of the indus- 
trial revolution into a period of industrial evolution, and 
which were the unfortunate but understandable results of 
lack of comprehension and lack of understanding of all that 
the new industrial processes involved for those who took 
part in them, whether as workers with the hand or as workers 
with the brain or as participants through their just and care- 
ful savings. 

It was particularly upon the latter group that the savage 
attacks of Karl Marx were made. He called them capi- 
talists, intended as a term of abuse, as if to have worked and 
saved was a crime. The system in which they participated he 
called capitalism, again directing at that system and at this 
particular word his malicious abuse and violent slander. He 
appears never to have grasped the fact that there is not, never 
has been and never can be any such system as capitalism, since 
capital is not a principle at all. Capital is simply the by- 
product of Liberty in the field of work. Capital is what 
remains to the worker after he has met the cost of his work 
and of his livelihood. It is for him, in a society of free men, 
to determine what to do with his savings. He may selfishly 
spend these upon himself and his pleasures, or he may employ 
them in the development of some new undertaking in the 
field of agriculture, of industry, of transportation, of the 
intellectual or artistic life, which will serve his fellow-men, 
increase their happiness and raise the standards and level of 
the civilization of which they are a part. He may make this 
use of his savings either as an individual or in cooperation 
with other workers who, like himself, have made savings. In 
such case, he uses his savings in cooperation, probably through 
a corporation, and a corporation means cooperation. What, 
therefore, the Communist is attacking in Democracy is that 
Liberty which is its cornerstone. A direct attack on Liberty 
would not be very popular and might easily excite derision. 
Therefore the words capital, capitalist and capitalism have 
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been invented as representing something which, it is hoped, 
may be attacked with a larger measure of public support. 

These highly organized and persistently pursued attacks on 
Democracy, both in the political sphere and in the economic, 
by Fascism, by National Socialism and by Communism, have 
so much in common that it is not a wholly unsafe prediction 
that, despite some of the things which Fascism and National 
Socialism on the one hand and Communism on the other now 
say of each other, they may one of these days find themselves 
in steadily increasing sympathy and collaboration because of 
their hatred of Democracy and their desperate intention to 
crush it entirely if that. be at all practicable. The steady 
weakening of Communist practice in Russia, despite the con- 
tinuing upholding of Communist theory, shows that people 
to be moving, whether they know it or not, nearer and nearer 
to National Socialism. The violent regimentation of every- 
thing which now prevails in Germany is a much closer ap- 
proximation to Communism than is understood by those who 
are conducting this regimentation and at the same time 
denouncing Communism with great violence. The steady 
economic penetration of Germany into Eastern and South- 
eastern Europe is for the purpose of building up a group of 
economic interdependencies and relationships which in due 
time will make economic and military cooperation easy to 
accomplish. 

It may just as well be recognized now as later that the 
eastern boundary of Democracy is practically the River 
Rhine, for Czechoslovakia, whose people, if freed from ter- 
rorism, would gladly retain their progessive democracy, is the 
only democratic state left east of that river. It is at the River 
Rhine that the line of intellectual, political and economic 
battle between Democracy and its enemies will be drawn. It 
is doubtless the conscious or unconscious recognition of that 
fact which has led to the building in recent years of those 
literally appalling military fortifications and _ installations 
which line the Rhine on either bank from Switzerland to the 
Netherlands. 

How is Democracy to meet a crisis such as this? Must it, 
too, prepare for war at the cost of all that it holds most dear, 
both in morals and the material aspects of life, or is there 
some alternative? 

Unhappily, events of the past ten years have made it 
pretty plain that the dictators and their totalitarian states are 
not open to argument or to moral. appeal. In far away Japan 
there is a large and most intelligent element of the population 
which is sympathetic with Democracy, but this element has 
been stamped under the heel of the cruel, merciless and 
highly ambitious military party which has set out to do for 
Eastern Asia something like that which it conceives the Eng- 
lish people to have done for the North American continent. 
This alone, and neither peace nor prosperity nor intellectual 
excellence nor international cooperation, is for them the mark 
of true national greatness. 

A world war in this twentieth century between the Despot- 
isms and the Democracies would put to shame every war 
which history records. It could have but one end, and that 
would be the destruction of our civilization. The long and 
proud story which begins with ancient Greece and comes 
down to our own day and generation would be brought to 
an end with the fatal word Finis. 

Unless Democracy is to contemplate this tragic end, it 
must quickly bestir itself. Tt must cease taking for granted 
that it is the latest and best of all forms of political and 
social organization, and must prove it. It must cease contem- 
plating with lazy unconcern those conditions of life, of 
work, of health and of insecurity and illness and old age 
which move every truly human heart. It must stop using 
the institutions and privileges of Democracy for purely per- 


sonal and selfish and gainseeking ends and lift itself up to 
the plane of a life whose greatest joy is the betterment of 
one’s fellow-men and of the conditions which face and sur- 
round them. In other words, Democracy must prove to this 
twentieth century that it has the vigor, the capacity, the 
ideals and the moral courage, not only to justify itself in the 
eyes of its own people but in due time to convince the des- 
potic peoples themselves that they are on the wrong and 
backward track, judged even from the standpoint of their 
own individual and national interests. This war must be 
one of morals and of intellect. 

What Democracy suffers from today is paralysis of will, 
and there can be no worse political or social disease than that. 
Democracy lacks those voices of leadership, of imagination 
and of constructive power which have guided it so often in 
the past and to which the great body of convinced believers 
in Democracy so quickly responded. No one seriously de- 
bates that something should be done without delay to relieve 
world-wide economic depression which is at the basis of the 
world-wide lack of confidence and which so greatly adds to 
the power of the dictators. Yet nothing is done by any demo- 
cratic government. Secretary Hull at Washington and for- 
mer Prime Minister van Zeeland of Belgium are the two 
outstanding exceptions, but each is sharply criticised in 
return for his vision and his constructive statesmanship. 
Everyone deplores war, joins in passing resolutions against 
war and in making emotional appeals that there be no war, 
yet preparations for war go on in appalling fashion and the 
democratic governments have without exception made plans 
for the complete governmental regimentation of the life and 
industry of their entire peoples should war come. In other 
words, by incompetence, by irresolution, by want of leader- 
ship and by lack of vision, the great democracies are in effect 
inviting just that which they so greatly and so justifi- 
ably fear. 

What has happened to Democracy in these later years of 
its history? Why is it not producing the powerful and con- 
structive leadership which it so abundantly enjoyed in its 
earlier years? Why are there no longer in our American 
official life any names to be mentioned in the same class with 
the great founders of the republic and the outstanding politi- 
cal leaders of widely varying types and views who distin- 
guished the first century and a quarter of our nation’s history? 
Why is England in similar plight? Where in our time is the 
successor to Burke or Fox or Pitt, to Peel or Cobden or 
Gladstone, to Balfour or Asquith? France, too, must search 
far and long for a present-day Thiers or Gambetta. 

There are those who would answer these questions by the 
statement that the Western Democracies have, during the 
past generation, become far too greatly concerned with 
regional and group interests and advantages, and that the 
general welfare of all the people, as well as the fundamental 
principles upon which Democracy rests, have been pushed 
far into the background. 

Democracy as a form of political government has always 
worked best when the people divided themselves into two 
opposing parties. One party, the liberal, would wish to march 
forward, sometimes too fast. The other party, the conserva- 
tive, would wish to keep things as they are, perhaps too long. 
When the liberal party went forward so fast that it shook 
public confidence, the conservative party was put in power to 
take its place. When the conservative party resisted change 
which public opinion felt to be necessary, then it was dis- 
placed by the liberal party. The English democracy worked 
substantially in this way during almost the whole of the nine- 
teenth century and it was effective in high degree. The 
American democracy worked in the same way in large part 
but the simplicity of the choice between liberal and conserva- 
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tive was greatly complicated in this country by the pressing 
problems growing out of the slavery question. In France 
the people quickly divided themselves into several political 
parties, and the moment that is done regional and group 
advantage begin to claim more attention than does the gen- 
eral welfare. So it happens that Democracy weakens itself 
through not guarding and protecting itself against the invasion 
of government by individual and group interests at the cost 
of fundamental principles and the general good. 

The people of the United States have had an education in 
Democracy more effective and more fruitful than that of any 
other people. This is due to the fact that the principles, the 
form and the limitations of their federal government were 
put into a written constitution. There are many other writ- 
ten constitutions in the world, but none which approaches 
the constitution of the United States in simplicity, in definite- 
ness and in relative brevity. Because that constitution was 
confined to fundamental principles and all matters of mere 
legislative detail and procedure were excluded from it, it has 
existed for a century and a half without any amendment 
which affects or alters its basic principles of government. The 
various amendments from the 11th to the 21st, which simply 
repeals the 18th, all deal with matters of procedure within 
the limits of the principles upon which the constitution rests. 
This of itself marks a stupendous achievement by the mem- 
bers of that great convention which was in session at Phila- 
delphia just one hundred and fifty-one years ago. 

This fact explains why public opinion in the United States, 
so often indifferent for long periods of time to really impor- 
tant matters of political and economic policy, bestirs itself 
almost instantly when it becomes conscious that a basic 
constitutional principle is at stake. This is the explanation 
of the uprising, so extraordinary in character and so success- 
ful, against adoption of the proposal made to the Congress 
some eighteen months ago to destroy the independence of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, that body being one 
of the three elements of political power into which the fed- 
eral government is divided. The people will resist and punish 
any attempt to impair the independence of that supreme 
judicial body, which is the only representative they have in 
what concerns the present-day interpretation of the underly- 
ing principles and practices of their government. The presi- 
dent of the United States, who is the only public officer 
chosen by the whole people, represents their last expression 
of opinion, which may have been one based on calm judgment 
or on heated emotion. The members of the senate and of the 
house of representatives, almost uniformly chosen by a small 
fraction of the possible voters in their several electorates, 
respond quickly and with rare exceptions to local or group 
pressure and interest. Few indeed are the senators and rep- 
resentatives who would hearken to the classic declaration of 
Edmund Burke that he owed to his constituents not only his 
voice and his vote, but his conscience and his intelligence. 
Still smaller is the number of those who would repeat the 
declaration of Senator Edmunds of Vermont, made on the 
floor of the senate, that while a senator is chosen from and 
by the voters of a state, he becomes, when elected, a senator 
of the United States, and the whole American people is his 
constituency. 

It is the power of ultimate judicial interpretation of what 
the constitution may mean in any given case which has pro- 
tected that constitution from disastrous revolution. Were it 
possible to apply it or amend it, in effect though not in form, 
through emotional outbursts or under the influence of pres- 
sure groups and self-seeking interests, the government of the 
United States would have gone on the rocks long ago. The 
American people may be, as so many commentators think, 
slow to take an interest in ilie serious matters of political 


life, but from the building of this nation to the present day 
they have never failed to rally to the defense of the corner- 
stone of their great national edifice. 

There are, however, various ways in which the foundations 
of our American democracy may be undermined subtly and 
without attracting public notice. One of these ways is by 
revolution through taxation. The function of taxation in a 
democratic social and political order is simply to provide ways 
and means to carry on an efficient and liberal government by 
requiring the entire citizenship to contribute, each according 
to his means, toward the support of that government. It is 
essential that practically every citizen should make some con- 
scious contribution through taxation to the support of the 
government, no matter how small that contribution may be, 
in order that he feel a sense of responsibility for what his gov- 
ernment does or leaves undone, as well as realize that the 
money which the government is spending is in part his money 
and not merely the money of other persons who are better off 
than himself. It is important that the whole body of citizen- 
ship shall be called upon to contribute through taxation in 
proportion to their ability to do so. But in establishing what 
this proportion shall be, the ruling principle must be simply 
the needs of the government well administered, and not any 
attempt to penalize those citizens of the democratic state who 
are in more fortunate financial position than their fellows, 
The moment that the power of taxation is used in an attempt 
to redistribute the national savings and to penalize as though 
they were criminals those individuals whose honest accumu- 
lations are large, that moment taxation has departed from 
the principles upon which a democracy rests and has started 
toward the building of a collectivist state, by unseen and 
almost unsuspected forces. 

Moreover, this revolution through taxation goes deep into 
the underlying principles of Democracy and does those prin- 
ciples grave damage. It tends to destroy one whole great 
field of public service, indeed the greatest field of public 
service, which is that of unofficial undertakings in the fields 
of charity, of education, of scientific research, of medicine and 
public health, in the establishment of libraries and public art 
galleries, and in a hundred other ways. It has unfortunately 
become customary in the United States to speak of institu- 
tions of public service as either public or private; but there 
are no private institutions of public service. A private insti- 
tution is one maintained for profit. If an institution is estab- 
lished and carried on in any one of the fields that has been 
named, then it is an institution for the public service and is 
public, not private. The distinction is not between public and 
private, but between official and unofficial. The postal sys- - 
tem, the maintenance of common schools and of state uni- 
versities, of governmental hospitals and libraries are all forms 
of official public service, but there are literally thousands of 
like institutions of public service which are unofficial and 
non-governmental. They have been established and are main- 
tained by the benefactions of private citizens who have gladly 
given for this form of aiding their fellow-men. To tax the 
property of a university, a church, a hospital or a library so 
established and maintained, would be just as unreasonable 
and as unfair as to tax a post office, a public park or a govern- 
mental hospital. Every form of public service in a democratic 
state is to be encouraged and invited ; it should never be made 
more difficult or lessened in amount or in extent. It is in this 
field in particular that a democracy must teach the govern- 
ment to mind its own proper business. ‘ 

A second method of weakening the principles upon which 
Democracy rests, without amending the constitution, has 
been found in the habit which has been steadily growing at 
Washington and at several of the state capitals for a genera- 
tion past. This is to set up administrative boards or commis- 
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sions in a great variety of fields and then to attempt by 
legislation to give them authority practically to control the 
administration of the major portion of the people’s business. 
Nothing could be more anti-democratic than that and nothing 
more adverse to the public welfare. It is the fixed habit of 
these commissions and administrative boards, whether federal 
or state, steadily to increase the area of their attempted juris- 
diction and with more and more particularity to specify and 
direct the form of business activities of almost every kind. 
Just now an attempt is making to extend this revolutionary 
habit in a score of ways, each one of which represents an 
ex ession of the ambition of the busybody and the uplifter, 
with no concern for what Democracy means or for how it 
can be made to work. Many of those who are engaged in 
these governmental activities are fearful lest the totalitarian 
state, whether Communist or Fascist, find a foothold in the 
United States, and yet that which they are doing day by day 
is to imitate the totalitarian state in the field which has par- 
ticularly aroused their personal interest and activity. 

. The unfortunate fact relative to these unseen but persistent 
underminings of the democratic principle is that they go for- 
ward so largely without any cognizance on the part of the 
general public. If this condition is permitted to continue, 
the day will come when American public opinion will awake 
to find that its form of government has been changed, that 
its democracy has been destroyed, and yet that its constitution 
has not been amended. 

All this is largely due to the fact that it has become an 
American habit, whenever any disaster occurs or any new 
problem presents itself, not to insist upon higher intelligence 
or better morals, but to pass a law. We may well go back to 
the New York State Convention which met one hundred and 
fifty years ago at Poughkeepsie to ratify the federal consti- 
tution, then pending, and listen to these words which Alex- 
ander Hamilton spoke to his associates in that epoch-marking 
body: ‘All governments, even the most despotic, depend, in a 
great degree, on opinion. . . . It is the fortunate situation of 
our country, that the minds of the people are exceedingly 
enlightened and refined. Here, then, we may expect the laws 
to be proportionately agreeable to the standard of a perfect 
policy, and the wisdom of public measures to consist with the 
most intimate conformity between the views of the represen- 
tative and his constituent.” 

It remains to mention one other anti-democratic tendency 
in our government which from the time of George Wash- 
ington has been felt by many to be a real danger to the 
democratic republic. That is the exaltation of the power of 
the presidential office. There was much discussion of this 
question in the Constitutional Convention of 1787 itself, and 
it has not failed to attract public attention from that day to 
this. It is plain on the one hand that the presidential office 
must have dignity and authority proportionate to its distinc- 
tion and that in the field of administration it should be 
supreme if it is to be effective. It is when the direct power of 
the executive is extended beyond the field of administration 
to that of policy-making and policy-shaping, which are solely 
the function of the legislative branch of the government, that 
it may easily become a danger to Democracy. 

Washington himself, keenly alive to the criticisms which 
were directed at the presidential office, was very reluctant to 
accept election to a second term as president and flatly refused 
to consider election for a third term. That question was 
never raised again except in theory until there was a well 
organized movement within the Republican party to nominate 
President Grant for a third term in 1876. 

- Thirty-one different men have held the office of president 
of the United States. Of these eleven were elected to serve a 
second term, one—Cleveland—after an interval of four years. 


Fourteen presidents were elected for one term only. Six 
succeeded to the presidency from the vice-presidential office, 
and of these two, Theodore Roosevelt and Coolidge, were 
subsequently elected to the presidency. 

The question was raised both in the case of Theodore 
Roosevelt and in that of Coolidge, whether candidacy for 
another election to the presidency would under the circum- 
stances involve the principle of a third presidential term. In 
each case the matter was resolved by the action of the two 
presidents themselves. In 1912, however, four years after 
his second presidential term had expired, Theodore Roosevelt 
felt that political conditions were such as to justify him in 
undertaking another candidacy for the presidential office. 
That candidacy resulted in defeat. 

When the question of the possibility of a third presidential 
term is raised, this is invariably done by individuals and 
groups which feel that their own continuance in posts of 
authority and influence is dependent upon the personality of 
the president who put them in those posts. No president has 
himself ever sought election to a third term, unless the excep- 
tional circumstances in the case of Theodore Roosevelt are 
to be so interpreted. The most powerful and the most highly 
organized movement for a third term was that on behalf of 
President Grant. Although this movement failed in 1876, it 
was renewed with the utmost vigor in 1880, and held the 
work of the Republican National Convention of that year in 
check for several days before it was finally overcome. 

The well considered public opinion of the nation in respect 
to a third presidential term cannot be better expressed than in 
the words of the resolution adopted by the House of Repre- 
sentatives on December 15, 1875. The text of that resolu- 
tion was as follows: 


RESOLVED: That, in the opinion of this House, the 
precedent established by Washington and other Presi- 
dents of the United States, in retiring from the presiden- 
tial office after their second term, has become, by 
universal concurrence, a part of our republican system 
of government, and that any departure from this time- 
honored custom would be unwise, unpatriotic, and 
fraught with peril to our free institutions. 


This resolution was adopted by a vote of 233 in the affirma- 
tive to 18 in the negative, with 38 absent and not voting. 
Of those voting for this resolution 158 were Democrats, 73 
were Republicans and 2 were Independents. Of the 18 nega- 
tive votes all were cast by Republicans, presumably supporters 
of the movement to elect President Grant for a third term. 

To all intents and purposes the language of this very clear 
and important resolution has become the expression of a 
national policy which must be looked upon as fundamental. 
It has amended the constitution in fact although not in form. 
No president is at all likely himself to propose its reversal or 
modification, but on the other hand no president can always 
control the unwise and injudicious activities of some of those 
who wish to be known to the public as his friends. 

These three practices and policies—revolution by taxation, 
increasing control by bureaucracy of the life and occupations 
of the population, and that change in the authority of the 
presidential office which would in effect give to the president 
legislative as well as executive power—are the outstanding 
dangers to which our American democracy is exposed from 
within. It is quite conceivable that the democratic republic 
might be more completely and more quickly broken down and 
demoralized through the growth of the power of these poli- 
cies than by outward and visible attack from the totalitarian 
states themselves. New evidence of this possibility is to be 
found in the fact that the principal and most obvious result 
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of the endeavors now making throughout the world to cope 
with the unprecedented economic depression is to increase the 
difficulties of each and every country by reason of the policies 
_of economic nationalism which those countries have, almost 
without exception, undertaken. This fact of itself constitutes 
a new danger to Democracy. The certain result of a continu- 
ance of these policies will be still farther to weaken and to 
endanger our own democratic republic. 

It is eighty years since Macaulay wrote his now famous 
and much quoted letter relative to what he believed to be the 
inevitable breakdown of the American democracy in the not 
distant future. His analysis of moving forces and their 
probable effects was most acute, but he overlooked a funda- 
mental fact of commanding importance. That fact is that in 


It’s Called 





the United States the social and political order does not rest 
upon or involve any permanent division of the population inte 
fixed economic and social classes. In Europe, since the time 
of the feudal system, such a distinction, with a long historical 
background behind it, has existed almost everywhere and is 
only now breaking down slowly and with difficulty. It is the 
absence in the United States of any such group of fixed and 
definite social and economic distinctions as Macaulay assumed 
which deprives his argument and his prophecy of the force 
which would otherwise attach to them. 

Convinced believers in Democracy have its future in their 
own hands. Its protection can be found, and only found, in 
an intelligent, alert and courageous public opinion, armed for 
action with that vision without which the people perish. 


Electricity 


WE HAVE HARDLY MADE A START 
By WILLIS R. WHITNEY, PH.D., SC.D., LL.D., Vice President in charge of research, General Electric Company 
Presented before the Members of the Franklin Institute, Philadelphia, Saturday Morning, May 21, 1938 


tury in close contact with electrical experiments should 
have to confess ignorance as to just what electricity is! 

I have even been told by competent friends that I ought not 
ask what it is! And yet, I reflect, having in some way col- 
lected a knowledge as to what water is, what copper is, and 
even what faith is, why need I remain so ignorant when it 
comes to such a common thing as electricity? 

I consult history and learn that for centuries of unaltered 
viewpoint, electricity was known as a spirit, and because 
spiritual affinities and human affections were obviously corre- 
lated, magnetic powders were prescribed by physicians to 
increase the attractiveness of unattractive people. 

It was not till the days of our own Benjamin Franklin that 
electricity became one or two kinds of fluid. Fluids seem a 
little more tangible than spirits, and electricity became quite 
tangible with Franklin. By simply touching a container he 
could tell whether or not it was charged with electricity. But 
with more refined criteria, the fluid idea had to be given up. 
Electricity acts more like a gas in some cases. Later the gas 
idea too was inadequate. 

The only safe way with electricity is to expect a new 
picture whenever new tools for better measurement are 
discovered. 

In choosing the title I was guided first by my admiration 
for Franklin. I am happy in the thought that he was not 
seriously troubled, as I have been, by not knowing the “why 
and wherefore” or the quintessence of the things that his 
experiments taught him. The important point is: he applied 
what he learned. In many fields he was a most interested and 
inquisitive investigator, and no one ever enjoyed his occupa- 
tion more. He simplified observations by pictures, as we do, 
but, having learned what regularly followed experiment, he 
encouraged his mind to bring the consequences not only 
within the range of expectancy but also of utility. This led 
him, as he wished, into continued productivity. There was no 
cluttering of his mind with metaphysics, or a futile search for 
primal essences. 

I feel sure he read and liked Francis Bacon because Bacon 
too sought utility so energetically. While Franklin enjoyed 
his theory of fluid electricity exactly as we do our own pic- 
tures of intangibles, he enjoyed no less the experiment 
through which he materialized the lightning rod. 


[: seems regrettable that a man who has spent half a cen- 





A more useful reason for my address is interest in young- 
sters and a feeling that they may be worried, as I have been, 
by quite harmless scientific bugaboos. I would like to encour- 
age boys to realize the flexibility of electricity. Fortunately 
it is difficult to draw a perfect picture of any inside mech- 
anism of Nature. Electricity is no exception. Everyone who 
has tried it has had his picture well painted over by later 
artists. On the other hand, the results of even the simplest 
experiments remain unaltered, and so constitute the perma- 
nent assets. This doesn’t mean that pictures are useless. They 
are valuable catalyzers and are enjoyalle. I’d like to 
encourage and embolden the inquisitiveness of youth. I don’t 
wish to be didactic, but I’d suggest that we are limited in 
our conceptions by the inadequacy of our words and so 
cannot express the infinite complexity of reality. It is this 
want which sends our imagination out in search of ideas not 
yet wordable. This natural, beneficial provision is a won- 
derful tool, but not an end in itself. Even imperfection of 
our old words is a boon to science. For example, the moment 
someone suggests that gases are just a hustling crowd of any- 
thing whatever, some interested scientist applies his indi- 
vidual conceptions of “hustling,” “crowd,” or of “anything 
whatever,” to see if they fit the picture, and then he tries an 
experiment and learns a new fact. It may be futile to express 
any essence in words, but it is distinctly useful to try it. 
Words have in them plenty of inherited characteristics, and, 
even if perfect for past events, they seldom quite fit the 
unlimited, novel phenomena of nature. This explains the 
painfully gradual growth of our scientific vocabulary. 

I look on Bacon and Franklin as men who saw the need of 
gregariousness (I’d even say happy garrulousness) in science. 
New phenomena which occur constantly must be appreciated, 
described, perpetuated and used. This means gathering and 
getting together in more ways than one. So Bacon, about 
1600, publicly advised the banding of scientific men to 
cooperate in research, “For the real and legitimate goal of 
the Sciences (as Bacon expressed it) is the endowment of 
human life with new inventions and riches.” 

Clearly as a consequence of his tireless advocacy, a prac- 
tical proposal for an institution of experiment was published 
in England shortly after Bacon’s death, and in 1645 well 
known scientists modestly undertook inquisitive cooperation 
as he had suggested. This group, which developed into the 
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Royal Society of Great Britain in 1661, has been usefully 
quizzing the unknown ever since. 

Thus I connect to the efforts of Bacon that proposal of 
Franklin’s published in 1743 which led to the establishment 
of The American Philosophical Society. In fact, we read in 
Franklin’s proposal “That a correspondence already begun by 
some interested members, shall be kept up by this Society 
with The Royal Society of London,” and he offered to act as 
the first secretary. 

I quote also from a letter of Franklin’s written 40 years 
later to Sir Joseph Banks, president of The Royal Society: 
“Furnished as all Europe now is, with academies of science, 
with nice instruments and the spirit of experiment, the prog- 
ress of human knowledge will be rapid and discoveries made 
of which we at present have no conception. I begin to be 
almost sorry I was born so soon, since I cannot have the 
happiness of knowing what wil! be known 100 years hence.” 
This is not an explanatory review of electricity but an 
attempt to encourage further questioning and experiment, 
particularly by youth because the elders are preoccupied. We 
should let our imaginations work and forget the critics of 
ideas. In 1747 Franklin wrote to members of The Royal So- 
ciety explaining his new view of the identity of lightning with 
electricity—a view that came from his experiments. One of 
the members of the Society read Franklin’s conclusion before 
that august Society and reported that “it was laughed at by 
the connoisseurs.” But ten’ years later the members were glad 
to-elect Franklin to membership. ’ 

I am not so much interested in impressing you with 
Franklin’s view of the static electricity in cats’ fur and of 
Jove’s Thunderbolts, however, as I am in pointing out that 
his vivid imagination, freely expressed, put lightning rods on 
buildings. And they are there yet. From noticing the pecu- 
liar effectiveness of his knuckle in discharging Leyden jars, 
his ideas soared into the clouds, so to speak. So he broadcast 
his new idea, saying, ““May not the knowledge of this power 
of points be of use to mankind in preserving houses, churches, 
ships, etc., from the stroke of lightning?’ Most of us are 
more conservative and fearful than that. This was no excep- 
tional case with Franklin. His mental flexibility included 
balloons, and 150 years ago he received the world’s first 
air-mail letter after a balloon carried it across the English 
channel. 

At this point, since I have in mind following some of the 
lines along which appreciation of electricity has taken place, 
regardless of electrical quintessences, I confess with Franklin 
that: “I find a frank acknowledgment of one’s ignorance is 
not only the easiest way to get rid of a difficulty, but the 
likeliest way to obtain information; and therefore I practice 
it and think it an honest policy.” 

I want to be exact in dealing with electricity, but also 
imaginative, in order to encourage myself and others. Con- 
ceptions of electricity will continually change by expanding, 
as they have always done. Indeed, expansion is a most 
marked property of electricity. Even the smallest trace of it, 
an electron, may exert influence anywhere. The motion of a 
speck of electricity in San Francisco is felt in New York, 
whether it goes by wire or wireless. 

Sometime ago I reflected that if electricity is anything 
tangible, or like a liquid, it should be possible to put some of 
it onto a rubber balloon, and, by having the same kind on two 
balloons, show the repellent forces of similar charges and the 
attraction of unlike electricities. 

I connected two metal plates, charged respectively positive 
and negative, to a source of 200,000 volts d.-c. After making 
repeated contacts between the plates and the balloons, I was 
satisfied that balloons could never be charged that way. But 
I explained my difficulties to Dr. Coolidge, and in a short 


time he succeeded. He charged the balloons by rubbing them 
on his hair. Thereafter, but not before, I could easily explain 
this solution by visualizing conducting films of moisture put 
onto the otherwise dry balloon from the hair which in turn 
conducted so-called frictional electricity over the surface. 
The balloon experiment illustrates a simple, unexpected and 
encouraging use of the head. The ancient experiment seemed 
a sort of clincher for the assumption that, whatever electricity 
really is, there are two and only two kinds, equal and oppo- 
site. Franklin called them positive and negative. But nega- 
tive electricity sometimes acts much more positively than does 
positive. A radio tube would be quite a different thing if 
this were not the case. Attempts have been made to repre- 
sent all the facts by accepting one kind of electricity only. 
I have always wished that could be arranged. Electricity 
would then be but one thing. Ordinary so-called neutral 
matter might be arrangements of that thing, electricity, with 
or without anything else. The absence of the thing from 
matter would leave us something new, or, possibly, nothing 
at all. 

One of the beautiful things about electricity is that experi- 
ments forever show new and unexpected things. Before the 
discovery that the smallest bit of electricity is a negative 
electron, the professor, explaining a carbon arc lamp at 
school, had different ideas. A very highly magnified image of 
the arc left us with the impression that the current across 
the gap between the arc-terminals consisted of positively 
charged particles. Later I once tried to prove this by measur- 
ing the loss of weight of different kinds of arc-terminals. 
These losses were enormously influenced by position in space, 
because electrode-burning also took place. If any positive 
carbon crossed the arc gap, I failed to prove it. Experiments 
were tried using inert gases and vacuum. There one electrode 
often lost weight while another gained. But this was appar- 
ently due to simple sublimation. 

I passed electricity across gaps between gold, platinum and 
other electrodes and even submerged them in water, hoping to 
eliminate effects of temperature-difference and combustion. 
But the results were very erratic, and I could determine no 
electrical migration of matter through any arc. Such simple 
experiments are always interesting, and the results themselves 
remain true. Freshly painted pictures of what goes on—that 
is, our imaginative conceptions—are important because they 
lead us to look still further and see better. We visualize now 
that what goes on in arcs is very complex. From the neutral 
vapors in the arc-path, and from electrons of the cathode, are 
derived various ions, metastable and excited atoms. ‘These 
latter, in returning to electrical stability, send out radio 
energy in definite wave-lengths, and their wireless messages 
constitute the colored lights, spectra of the chemical elements. 

Passage of electricity through arcs differs considerably 
from the passage of electricity through solutions. Like ferry- 
boats, suspended particles of most substances carry electricity 
across a watergap. This resembles what occurs with many 
but not all dissolved substances. Such migration is seen, for 
example, in the motion of the blue color of dissolved copper 
in electrolysis. Here the atomic ferry-boats are parts of salts 
or so-called polar bodies. Dissolved sugar, for example, does 
not do this, but salt does. This seems simple compared with 
arc-phenomena. 

In case of solutions, the generation of electrical energy by 
batteries, which historically preceded the electro-magnetic 
method, fits present views of the structure, nature, tangibility, 
etc., of the thing called electricity, and lets us distinguish 
between it and its effects. Most present chemical elements, 
being differing collections of electricity, are stable enough to 
persist alone, but are often capable of reaching greater sta- 
bility by mutual reaction. What one element has in excess, . 
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another may relatively lack.. Under this condition they may 
send the difference in electricity through a solution. In a 
Daniell cell, we say that copper comes out and zinc goes into, 
solution, because of their different atomic appetites for elec- 
tricity. This difference can be measured as energy between 
the outside connections. We picture the current flowing in 
the wire as negative electrons regardless of the distribution 
between the positive and negative flow through the solution. 

I am not trying to impress you with facts but with the 
pleasure of speculation about them. 

For utility we ought to encourage our instinctive inter- 
pretations, even though we know that the pictures cannot 
endure unaltered. Fortunately we ourselves are sums of 
different experiences, so picturing natural phenomena is 
always a new, personal, subconscious integration. The logic 
may be very extensive, complex, but, fortunately, it is always 
individually different. Value is measured by works, and indi- 
vidual contributions may either be firm stepping-stones to 
better things or perhaps only very useful negations. 

Guessing, if you will, is not as much encouraged in youth 
as I wish it were. I myself cramp and cripple my imagina- 
tion from habit. When we review a subject like electricity, 
we find that someone has had carefully to make and test all 
conceivable guesses, good and bad. Someone digressed with 
his pure imagination far enough to establish new and useful 
things, like Franklin’s lightning-rod, Faraday’s electro-mag- 
netic generator, or Marconi’s wireless. 

In 1889 Professor Trowbridge published his book, “What 
Is Electricity?” He wrote, “This wonderful something we 
call electricity circulating around coils of covered wire, makes 
an iron core a magnet,” and, elsewhere in the same book, “Is 
it not possible, therefore, by enormously increasing the fre- 
quency of electrical oscillations, to drive them completely off 
metallic conductors and compel them to be propagated 
through the ether of space?” That’s wireless. 

It is this kind of hesitant divination that I enjoy finding in 
the minds of men. I think some useful people unconsciously, 
some intentionally, cultivate it, while satisfied and fearful 
folk deprecate it. 

A sealed letter deposited by Faraday with The British 
Royal Society over a century ago was recently opened. It 
was sealed and preserved because Faraday wanted the world 
finally to know that a new view had come to him first, before 
there was any way to demonstrate it. Faraday had been led 
to the view that electromagnetic action progresses through 
space, and, he says, “requires time for its transmission.” He 
even added, “I am inclined to think that the vibratory theory 
will apply to these phenomena as it does to sound, and, most 
probably, to light.” (We still discuss corpuscular and wave 
theories of light.) It was not until thirty-three years after 
Faraday secretly recorded his thought that Maxwell showed 
mathematically that electromagnet waves should propagate 
with the velocity of light. Twenty-two years later Hertz 
confirmed this conclusion by his striking experiments and it 
was still 9 years later (1896) when Marconi made the whole 
useful. It is interesting to know that Faraday had that par- 
ticular vision. But it is important to see that Franklin, Fara- 
day, Maxwell and Marconi were all visionary and practical. 

While electricity was once purely spiritual and later less 
mobile though more liquid, it has in our day taken on still 
more unanticipated forms. Nowadays all chemical elements 
differ only in the quantity and arrangement of positive and 
negative electricity. All compounds are slightly rearranged 
combinations of what the component atoms possess. Only 
to a slight extent can we add more electricity to a substance 
than it normally contains and even then the excess slowly 
leaks away. 





u In _ text-books everything is simple. They usually say, 
Atoms are collections of a number of electrons and another 
part called the Nucleus.” Or “electrons are little bits of 
electricity, always negative,” and “they each weigh one 
eighteen hundredth of the H atom.” “They are the funda- 
mental and indivisible units of electricity,” etc. I subscribe 
to such views because they keep us going and guessing. They 
illustrate pragmatism and are as good as true when they 
become useful. 

Imagine the experiments which can be performed when we 
feel that “the relative ease with which electrons are lost or 
gained is one of the most characteristic of all chemical 
properties.” 

This, we say, explained chemical electricity. Moreover, 
all material reactions depend upon it. But so does the 
permanency and composition of everything, even the countless 
possible new elements which we make now for the first time, 
new radioactive matter and isotopes. We imagine that an 
infinite number of different elements were created at the 
beginning and all but our 92 mixtures disappeared. They 
may be replaced. If a few, like radium, attest to the sound- 
ness of this view, may we not in some way reproduce or even 
produce many other elements which will live at least suff- 
ciently long to satisfy some unsuspected future needs? Such 
speculations, since they lead to experiments, continue a valu- 
able mental process whatever other product results. 

The process of leaking electricity, evinced in vacuum tubes, 
opened a very great field in which radio is now the signifi- 
cant part. The expelling force of heat on electricity intro- 
duced the new term “thermionic emission.” This, we say, 
explained that old Edison current between the legs of the 
filament of his lamp. There are plenty more exact expres- 
sions of the thing electricity, than I am trying to give. I need 
only say that such new terms as “emission,” “grid control,” 
etc., become materialized as in radio tubes long before we can 
explain electricity. Thus our useful vocabulary grows more 
complex while we seek to simplify the subject. 

We think now that everyone knows the electron. It is the 
indivisible atom of electricity. I hoped it would stay simple. 
But experts say that it must be regarded as complex, and one 
adds, “We cannot hope to know what electricity is until much 
more is learned about the electron’s structure.” Getting at 
the internal structure of electrons will doubtless proceed, for 
we appreciate the growing architecture of atoms and nuclei. 
It will be interesting, disturbing, and useful. ‘Thus experi- 
ence teaches: The more we learn about our ignorance, the 
larger and more useful it becomes. Electricity is less likely 
to be confined by our limited concepts the more we know 
about it, but we may always continue to find new uses for it. 
It was simpler as a spirit, but it is more diffuse as it is. 

For the present we adhere to the electron as the simplest 
and smallest bit of electricity. It was wonderful how orderly 
orbits of these electrons around an imaginary positive center 
accounted for all the different kinds of atoms. It was mar- 
velous how shiftings of those rotating electrons accounted for 
the mysterious lines of visible spectra. Then too into this 
positive center or nucleus were imagined those significant 
numbers of electrons which determine atomic numbers and 
the periodic order of the elements. These electron ideas 
were all valuable steps in chemical understanding. Such dis- 
closures open the way to entirely unexpected experiments 
which in turn help actually to analyze and synthesize new 
matter. Thus through even wild speculation, good experi- 
mental work is forcefully extended. 

Even as an all-pervading spirit, one might expect elec- 
tricity to come out of a spot made too hot for it, but only 
those familiar with bees in spring, or farmers, could have 
expected electricity to come out when cold light falls on the 
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hive. Photoelectric cells, whose action is due to electron 
emission from illuminated chemical elements, are already a 
commercia! utility and speak for the sense and versatility of 
negative electricity. 

Even in this general and superficial talk on electricity, it 
would seem remiss not to do more with the interesting views 
now being advanced on the composition of the nucleus of 
atoms—the heart of matter. At this point all matter was 
naturally looked at as simply electricity, whatever that is. 
Fortunately, the process of speculative analysis never has to 
stop, and such unexpected things as a negative charge firmly 
neutralized by an equal quantity of positive in a hydrogen 
nucleus is given the name of neutron. 

This naturally followed the studies on the electrons. I 
cannot possibly reproduce the pictures of the whole interior 
of the nucleus, but I can indicate the growing complexity of 
what was recently entirely an imaginary and indescribable 
center of electron orbits. Its evident electrical nature now 
forces experimenters into new territory which everyone may 
later appreciate. The inconceivably tiny nucleus which was 
first only a positive charge, later became very definite mix- 
tures of positive and negative charges, and then mixtures of 
protons and neutrons. ‘This once simple nucleus is now be- 
coming more and more complex, but always better under- 
stood. It is being shot to pieces through electrical bombard- 
ments by alpha particles, protons, deuterons, neutrons, gamma 
rays, etc. In these processes local electrical voltages up to 
20,000,000 or more are being recognized just as we speak of 
billion volt forces in cosmic rays. Such transcendental poten- 
tials might have been visualized. before, perhaps in lightning, 
but if the new views of nuclei did nothing but force us to 
experiment with electricity of such high intensities, they 
would be ultimately warranted. 

' Cosmic rays ought to be explained before electricity, for in 
one way cosmic rays are simple. They cause charged elec- 
tricity to discharge. A metal point, reminding us of Frank- 
lin’s pointed lightning-rods, is kept electrified to such an 
extent that it discharges, or leaks, in irregular shots. Many 
things may perform this trigger action, but when all such 
known influences were eliminated, there was still an irregular, 
uncontrollable, shooting out of electricity from the point, and 
the cause was called the cosmic ray. Experiments above the 
atmosphere and under earth and water, show that the cosmic 
ray comes from outer space, and that it penetrates matter 
very much more readily than it should if it were an electrical 
monitor of any known kind. Such things keep good research 
men avid for new ideas. Scientists want to do something 
about it, and part of the results are always useful as though 
our engendered wonderment were not warrant enough. 

We were taught that action at a distance is impossible. 
Something in space had to handle the energy. One reads the 
following about electricity: “The energy in the magnetizing 
coil disappears from the exciting circuit and reappears in the 
induction circuit. It must have existed during the time of its 
disappearance and reappearance, in the intervening space.” 
Such published observations produced the imaginery ether. 
Still more visionary adepts of science get along without it, and 
sO promising experiments are multiplied. 

Having once worked in a chair factory, where belts con- 
nected every machine to shafts which were obviously driven 
by the big belt of a powerful Corliss engine, I naturally still 
look for belts. I realize that imaginary belts called lines of 
force are simplifications and have replaced leather in most 
factories. 

But I never cease marvelling at the apparently empty but 
‘powerful space between the rotor and stator of electric gen- 
‘erators and motors. I realize that all the power is in some 
“way shifted from the remote coils to the busy shaft, and yet 


I can see nothing in the space. I know that my charged 
balloons may repel or attract one another, and that this would 
take place whether the electricity is at rest or moving. We 
remain satisfied until we meet some experience not permitted 
by our picture. It is then that mental wiggling becomes 
interesting and application becomes valuable. 

Confined to post-factual words, our imagination remains 
cramped and we are slow in inventing new language to cover 
what we cannot express by previous vocabulary. This is all 
right, too, because when we invent the new word, we try to 
express within it the need actually felt for it. By this token, 
atom, electron, ether, and lines of force have a place in our 
rapidly changing vocabulary, and represent a great deal of 
concentrated and promising ignorance. Justification for all 
this complication is to be found in the resulting works. 
Attempts to relegate ether to the place where spirits go, lead 
to fresh imaginings, these to experiments, and those to service. 

I do not attempt to envelop completely all electricity and 
its utilities, but 1 wonder if one can know what it really is 
without covering everything connected with it. 

A new steel mill, making automobile sheets, now rolls hot 
ingots continuously into thin strips 8 ft. wide and hundreds 
of feet long. The maximum delivery speed of the hot mill is 
about that f a good trotting horse. The mill operates by 
electricity. Several thousand motors consume the 20,000 kw. 
of the plant. Both direct and alternating currents are used, 
and voltages of 2300, 600, 440, and 250 seem necessary. 
Perhaps a complete definition of electricity would include all 
this kind of data. 

Part of this thing we call electricity might be simple. If 
there is any simple electrical thing, it must be the permanent 
magnet. Think how long we have known it! But the pic- 
ture, view, hypothesis, or essence of magnetism seems as 
indeterminate as all electricity. The most powerful magnets 
are now made of a mixture of iron, nickel, aluminum and 
cobalt, and are much better than steel magnets. I don’t see 
why. We might picture some essence in the property called 
metallic; but the lodestone, which is no longer metallic but 
consumed, is also a permanent magnet. So after trying all the 
hunches on mixtures of metals, anyone might imagine a 
different and still better magnet made from oxides. One man 
who felt that way, and was unusually visionary, has produced 
some first-class new oxide magnets. The important thing is, 
he speculated when he learned some facts. Then he tried his 
experiments. In general, one can safely say about electricity 
that there never was so much room for new views, and utility, 
because it never before presented so much of both known and 
unknown. 

You see I am not even trying to explain what electricity 
is. I’d rather show how rapidly, extensively and intimately 
it changes, always defying limitations. When it comes to 
knowing all about it, we have hardly made the start. 

One of the earliest electrical investigations was Galvani’s 
research on the nerve of the frog leg, and electrical conduction 
by nerves has long been an intriguing study. The phenomena 
are not always simple, but are capable of increased compre- 
hension. The conducting nerve of the frog leg was found to 
carry electricity by tests similar to those applied to cond-icting 
wires, and now the radio receiving test is being applied to 
brain and nerve energy. ‘The fields for further experiment 
and useful application are unlimited. 

I cannot leave electricity without referring to at least one 
of its biological implications. Here, too, my idea is to show 
how little we yet know and how the interesting unknown 
grows with new views or imagination. In our radio sets a 
suitable antenna picks up from space electrical influences 
called waves, which are reinforced, come from the electrical 
loud speakers as waves of air in imitation of the noises or 
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music actually made at some distant place. This phenomenon 
is so common that we forget its physical beauty. But in 
recent biological experiments it has been possible to pick up 
close to and yet from the human head, electrical waves which 
are amplified into sounds and recorded as waves on paper. 
That is the Berger rhythm. This discovery resulted from 
new views on nervous systems, including the brain, all of 
which apparently operate electrically. Therefore the motion 


of electrons of cerebral metabolism may not differ essentially 
from those of other radio sending stations. 

No one can safely predict the outcome of studies in elec- 
tricity when they involve our bodies, nervous systems and 
brains. Electricity is, perhaps, like us, various, and yet the 
sum of all the parts, and certain to be forever growing. The 
growth will always be due to the inquisitive mixture of 
imagination and experiment and is in the hands of the young. 


The Place of Radio in American Life 


A FREE PEOPLE CAN NEVER TOLERATE GOVERNMENT CONTROL 
By NEVILLE MILLER, President, The National Association of Broadcasters 
Delivered at the Commencement Exercises of Peabody College, Nashville, Tenn., August 19, 1938 


COME to congratulate the 1938 summer graduating 
I class of Peabody College and to make this, my first 

report to the American people, since undertaking the 
leadership of American broadcasters. 

I have come to talk about the responsibility of radio—to 
itself—to the nation at large—to education, and particu- 
larly to the American home. And I believe that I come before 
friends. 

Yours is the noble profession of teaching. Your lives are 
dedicated to the development of useful citizens, mindful of 
their pasts, eager for their futures. While others have been 
on vacation this summer, you have been here at Peabody, 
well-styled the Mother of Teachers-—that you might return 
to your classrooms better prepared to inspire initiative, to 
develop a thirst for knowledge and truth, to make—in short, 
a better America. And in such aspirations, radio and the 
teacher meet on common g.‘ound. 

I have come here not to bless all in American broadcast- 
ing. I do not believe we have even approached the fullest 
measure of usefulness to which radio is capable. I am one 
who believes that a sound body of critical thought exercises a 
wholesome stimulant to all creative endeavors inspired by the 
arts—and this is particularly true of radio. 

But for the moment, I would have you think of things 
more important than programs and program personalities. I 
would have you think of something which affects the American 
fireside more significantly than even the radio program which 
is welcomed to the living room by the mere turn of a dial. I 
would have you examine something more important than the 
magic of science which at the moment is hurling my voice 
through the air at the rate of one hundred and eighty-six 
thousands miles per second! I would have you think of the 
function of radio in its relation to the American democracy. 

As teachers and as students of the social sciences, you 
know the beginnings of the American Republic and the power 
of thought that finds opportunity of expression. For thoughts 
and ideas rule the world. Place in the hands of ome man the 
means of communicating thoughts and ideas and you have 
placed in the hands of that one man a power greater than all 
the gunfire of an army; a power more influential than all the 
wealth of a Croesus. 

Our American forefathers knew this fundamental well. 
Theirs was the purpose of creating a democracy—and to be a 
democracy meant simply that the will of the people ruled. 
But the will of the people rules only if it finds opportunity for 
expression. And that is why they wrote in what I believe 
to be indelible ink, the first amendment of the Constitution, 
guaranteeing freedom of religion, freedom of assembly, free- 
dom of the press and freedom of speech. Thus did they pre- 


serve in America freedom of the avenues for the communica- 
tion of thought! Thus did they provide for a free interplay 
of opposite ideas so that from the free forum of public dis- 
cussion and debate, the conflicting ideas of men and women 
might be sounded, measured, and acted upon for the advance 
of the country by majority preference! This is what a free 
press means to America. This is what a free radio means to 
the nation! For in a democracy—let me stress again—the 
MEANS for the communication of thought MUST be kept 
open and free and competitive! 

Any threat to gather the freedom of radio unto the bosom 
of a government, of a bureaucracy, or of a monopoly MUST 
be resisted. For if a government or a bureaucracy or a 
monopoly invade, by the slightest degree, into the completely 
free American radio as we know it today, we are placing into 
the hands of the invader the beginnings of control of the 
greatest means of mass communication of thoughts and ideas 
the world has ever known. A free people can NEVER 
tolerate this! That is why any invasion of our free, com- 
petitive system of American broadcasting from any quarter 
whatsoever will meet with all the resistance at my command, 
and I believe as well, with the determined resistance of the 
people who own and use the thirty million radio sets opera- 
tive throughout America tonight! 

This does not mean that American radio seeks to escape 
government regulation. On the contrary, it both welcomes 
it and needs it. Radio is an undertaking that is in actuality, 
licensed by the people. Without that licensing and policing 
there would be utter confusion in the air. Because, under in- 
ternational agreement, there are but a limited number of 
radio channels now available for use in the United States. 
Regulation, therefore, is necessary to insure an orderly and 
dependable radio service to American listeners. Each station 
is assigned to fixed frequency by the government, and licensed 
to operate in the public interest, convenience and necessity. 
Should any station, large or small, fail to so operate, it de- 
serves to lose the privilege to operate. This is the present 
law. This is the position of the National Association af 
Broadcasters: every American station must be worthy of its 
franchise, or else lose that franchise. 

But if an agency of the government seeks to dictate what 
shall and what shall not be broadcast, then that is another 
matter. For that agency is abandoning the democratic 
pattern and is assuming the technique of the totalitarian state 
which determines what. people shall hear; what they ciel 
say; what they shall read and think—a technique which, 

a certain nation, descended to the ridiculous and revolting 
position of prescribing that the people of that nation coiild 
hear the operas of but one composer for one whole year! 
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I can imagine, as you can imagine, what would happen in 
this country should such a thing run headlong into that 
American independence of spirit which demands both the 
right to listen and the right to be heard! I can imagine what 
would happen if the music lover were told that it had been 
decided that he was to have no more symphony on che air, but 
that instead he was to listen to programs of “‘political en- 
lightenment,” as they are called in one country where such 
programs consume sixty per cent of the radio schedule. I can 
imagine what would happen in this country if the American 
instinct of fair play were violated by giving the candidate of 
one political party full access to the air and in denying the 
air to the opposing candidate. I can imagine what a vast 
change such a condition would cause in the complexion of 
American life. Such a thing cannot happen here. 

I believe there is ample evidence about us of the political 
and the social consequences of government-dominated, gov- 
ernment-operated radio. We have seen to what abuse this 
marvelous medium of mass communication can be put. We 
have seen it used to sell hatred; to split people apart because 
of religion, or race, or conviction. We have seen it used to 
keep people in ignorance, uninformed as to the facts, so that 
a whole nation might be moulded to the will of a government 
and not the government moulded to the will of the people! 
We have indeed witnessed the presumption of employing the 
globe-circling swiftness of radio to incite rebellion in 
neighboring nations; to foment trouble between friendly na- 
tions; yes, even to attempt to sow the seeds of suspicion and 
break the ties of friendship between peoples of whole con- 
tinents ! 

You will not find that in American radio. American radio 
has never been locked to the goose-step of a dictator. You 
will find, as was once said, that in the United States, radio 
makes a neighborhood of a nation. Here radio has never 
stooped to sell hatred; to merchandise prejudice of race or 
religion, and with your help, it never shall! American radio 
has been free to present advocates of both sides of conflicting 
issues ; it has been free to render listeners the greatest enjoy- 
ment and the greatest service because it is free to bring 
them what they want. 

Freedom of the air in America does not mean that radio 
has the right to censor or to decide what shall or what shall 
not be broadcast. It means simply that radio give equal op- 
portunity to both sides in matters of public concern, and this 
it has tried sinccrely to do. 

Please do not think that I am here to place a blanket of 
approval on all aspects of radio in this country. Certainly 
there are areas in programming which must be strengthened 
to improve radio’s contribution to American life, and this is 
particularly true in the field of education. But paramount to 
‘programs is this basic relation of radio to our democracy. As 
Jong as radio is kept free as an avenue for the communication 
of thought, then it will contribute, enrich and enlarge the 
character of American life. Without such freedom, it will 
stifle American life. As teachers and custodians of America’s 
tomorrow, I need not over-emphasize the point to you. 

Of course, as teachers, you have no doubt heard that in a 
few years the radio will supplant the live teacher. Little 
Johnnie and Little Mary of tomorrow will be taught by 
remote control. The teacher of tomorrow will be wired for 
sound, bristling with static and filled with electrical energy. 

It is an exaggeration to ever suppose that radio, with all 
its sweep, with all its drama, with all its attention-getting 
focus, will ever supplant the teacher! I hold: with Hendrik 
Willem Van Loon, when he pointed out that nothing better 
in the teaching process has been offered than the assembly of a 
group of students before a teacher for the single purpose of 
stung For radio, with all its power to reach the mind 


through the emotions, lacks the one essential fundamental to 
the teaching process: discipline. You of Peabody know full 
well that discipline is an essential in the training of a mind. 

So, I cite this as something underlying this tremendously 
fascinating field of education by radio. 

You of Peabody are not unmindful of the new dimension it 
has given the school-room. For Peabody has made distin- 
guished contributions to American radio educational explora- 
tion. And for this, may I thank your own Dr. A. L. Crabb, 
professor of Education and Dr. Garrison, your distinguished 
President. 

Howard Vincent O’Brien struck a significant note when 
he said this: “We have,” said Mr. O’Brien, “not yet com- 
prehended how vast are the advantages in our way of living 
which have been effected by radio. It has not supplanted the 
written word and it may not. But beyond doubt it has begun 
to dissolve ignorance, which is a by-product of distance. 
What only yesterday was a toy is likely in the future to be- 
come the greatest emancipation that the mind of man has 
devised. Far greater than Prometheus, who stole fire from 
the gods and brought it to us, are those who gave us com- 
munication.” 

Radio is lifting the level of informed intelligence among 
the masses of our people. It is placing them in touch with the 
greatest thoughts and the greatest minds of our age. It takes 
us to the frontiers of action on a world-wide front. Of the 
long evenings, it makes worthwhile leisure-time experiences. 
Some have said, and there is much to support the statement, 
that radio is reviving the old family circle. Certainly radio 
has.developed an appreciation of better music; it is a daily 
factor toward better living; it has, without dispute, and 
despite some types of programs, definitely enriched the cul- 
tural life of America. 

Joy Elmer Morgan once said “Educational radio calls for 
piorieers—men and women of daring and vision who are 
willing to try new things. No petty approach can solve the 
vast problems which this new marvel creates. Anyone who 
looks about him can see that this is going on steadily, irre- 
sistibly. Not since the invention of movable type by Guten- 
berg in the middle of the fifteenth century has there been any 
force so revolutionary in its effect on the human mind. The 
development of printing made possible our system of common 
schools which have been a powerful factor in the develop- 
ment of the American people. Radio promises to make even 
richer schools.” 

And Dr. Morgan added “Perhaps educational radio has 
now reached the standing stage, and will learn to walk dur- 
ing the next decade.” With that statement I' believe we all 
heartily agree. 

It is time that a new impetus be put into our educational 
broadcasting. And I am happy to announce that through the 
National Association of Broadcasters, American radio is 
ready to take up that challenge. This fall when you return 
to your classrooms, I ask you to stop by your radio station on 
the way. For there you will find not only a hand of welcome, 
but you will find a new and important book. It has been 
designed by radio and educational experts who have pooled 
their experiences and thinking in a manual of educational 
broadcasting, so that, together, educators and broadcasters 
can push the function of educational radio into new and 
broader fields of accomplishment. 

_ The Office of Education in Washington has done much to 
point.the way. Certainly the interest taken in educational 
radio by Dr. John W. Studebaker is a decidedly encouraging 
factor. Dr. Studebaker is Chairman of the Federal. Radio 
Education Committee, a Committee composed of distin- 
guished. educators and: leaders in the broadcast field. Theirs is 
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the objective, among a broad panel of projects, to measure 
the educational effectiveness of radio. There can be nothing 
more helpful to our work than the result of this study which 
is now under way. Let me invite each teacher here on the 
Peabody campus, and those teachers and broadcasters listen- 
ing in: Let us jointly explore the problems and the possibili- 
ties of educational radio in our local communities. Let the 
next enrichment of the radio art come from educators, versed 
in the background and tradition of the teacher; skilled in the 
preparation and the presentation of material; able to com- 
mand wider audiences among the masses of our people with 
the cooperation and joint responsibility of American broad- 
casters. By radio let us permeate throughout the strata of 
American life, the information and the inspiration which 
will move forward the whole base of American civilization. 

Radio is, after all, a mirror of the genius, of the talent and 
the thought of the American people. Its level can be no 
higher than the general level of education and culture in the 
country. It will never be any better as an educational 
medium than the educators who use it; it will never be any 
better as a vehicle of drama than the playwrights and actors 
of the theatre; and it will never be any mofe intelligent as a 
forum on public affairs than the people who do our thinking 
on public affairs. 

If we would increase and widen the cultural and educa- 
tional effectiveness of radio, more than the allotment of time 
and the development of new program techniques are called 
for. We must, through the spread of education to all sec- 
tions of our population, pave the way for the acceptance of 
such programs. Let me make the point clear: radio will con- 
tinue to do its part to elevate the level of American taste; to 
popularize things cultural; to bring the questions of the day 
straight and instantly to the American fireside, but radio 
cannot do the job alone, 

This is a challenge to our teachers, and particularly, this is 
a challenge to those in charge of our school-systems. For in 
this country there are but some four million people who have 
completed a college course, and there are nearly fifty million 
Americans whose education did not extend beyond that of 
the sixth grade! Education is one of the very fundamental 
problems facing our country, for it is the key to the future or 
the failure of America. 


Here at Peabody the problem is well known. Your sole 
purpose is the training of teachers. Your distinguished his- 
tory of service dates back to the year 1785. Seven presidents 
of the United States have served on your Board of Trustees, 
and for forty-six years Andrew Jackson gave of his time and 
counsel that Peabody not only become an adornment of the 
scholastic South, but also become an agency of service for the 
entire United States. You have carried on well. Today forty 
thousand of your graduates sit in the class-rooms of the 
nation carrying on the noble Peabody tradition. ‘Today, your 
students are drawn from every state in the Union, and from 
five foreign countries, besides. No institution in America 
has a greater record of teacher-service, nor a finer reputation 
of teacher-training. 

If I may presume to re-emphasize one aspect of your Pea- 
body training, it lies in the direction of stimulating the crea- 
tive mind. So many times, the young student—when he has 
heard of the striking advances of science, in the professions, 
in the commerce of the country—so many times the student 
will say to himself: “There are no new frontiers. I had best 
get a piace, and stay there and be thankful for it.” 

Let me not minimize the importance of security in the 
make-up of the individual or of the home. But let me point 
out that America has always been a land of daring. For 
what merit the suggestion may have, what America needs 
most today is a new impetus given to initiative; to indepen- 
dent thinking! A new impetus given to the daring of the 
mind and the daring of the spirit. For if the student arrive 
at adulthood seeking first, security, and second, achievement, 
then the creative impulse, then initiative has been smothered. 
For without initiative seeking achievement beyond all else, 
progress is doomed. 

To discover, to encourage, to develop initiative, is your 
responsibility. It is, moreover, your opportunity, as teachers. 
As 1938 summer-school graduates of Peabody, I have no fear 
of what you will do. If my interest extended no further than 
the borders of radio—which in every direction needs the 
influence of new creative genius, I would say to you: discover 
and develop and recognize the creative mind. But tonight, I 
too have fallen within the influence of the shadows of the 
Pillars of Peabody: I ask you to do these things not just for 
Education and for Radio—but for all of America. 


New Horizons 


A PLEA FOR THE NEW DEAL PHILOSOPHY 


By JOSEPH B. KEENAN, the Assistant to the Attorney General of the United States 
Delivered at the State University of Iowa, Summer Session of 1938, Iowa City, Iowa, July 15, 1938 


frequented terrace. Below it lies the most inspiring 
vista in the world. For two miles from the front of 
the Capitol a “magnificant distance” of greensward sweeps 
to the Potomac and. the hills of Arlington beyond. 
Down the middle line of that vista are ranged memorials 
to great figures in American history: 

The stark obelisk of- the Washington Monument—as 
uncompromisingly erect as the ‘man himself; 

Lincoln, wondering in his lonely shrine over the 
Copperheads and how terribly long it takes to win a 
fight for the right—sure only that. he must never give 
up even if that happens to be the easiest personal way 
out; , : a ro ; 


B EHIND the Capitol building at Washington is a little- 





Grant, settled grimly in his saddle, to “fight it out 
on this line if it takes all summer”; 


Lee’s House beyond the River—encircled by confed- 
erate trenches and Arlington’s soldier dead—its beauty 
and its graves symobilizing the grace and the short- 
sightedness of a civilization which had to die because it 
would not adapt itself to the realities of economic 
change ; 

And at the very end of the line nearest to the Capitol 
—a part of the Capitol terrace itself—a statue of Mar- 
shall—the lawyer statesman who understood so well, 
as few have understood after him, the function of a law- 

- yer in turbulent times. 
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It is a salutary mental experience for a lawyer to look 
down that vista in these turbulent times. 

One way to define democracy is to call it a belief in talk 
as the chief instrument of government—government by argu- 
ments rather than by armies. 

Lawyers comprise the profession which most profit from 
and which most believe in, the rule of words and of books— 
which most believe in the value of talk as the chief instru- 
ment of government. But that vista, recording the great 
moments of our history, is a vista of war—of the refusal to 
abide by words and books—of the outcropping of monstrous 
energies that thrust themselves through the surface of law 
and convention. It is a vista of the failure of talk as an 
instrument of government, because supposed masters of words 
proved inadequate as masters of government. 

As a lawyer self conscious of what lawyers do and fail 
to do, I see in that vista the symbols of one great success of 
lawyers and two great failures. 

Why is Washington’s Monument there? Because the 
majority of lawyers of England—unlike Edmund Burke— 
did not realize that when communities grow up economi- 
cally, whether as a colony, a state or a nation, the law has to 
change as that growth changes the community. 

Why do Grant and Lincoln and Lee face each other there? 
Because Marshall’s successor as Chief Justice refused to 
admit that when many small economic units become one large 
economic unit—the law has to change to recognize the fact 
of that unification, and the necessity of standardization which 
that unity brings. 

Why does Marshall sit serene and honored there? Because 
as a small nation grew into a great nation, he knew it was 
growing and he knew how to let the law grow with it. 

It is significant that the other two great soldiers who sat 
upon the Supreme Court—Oliver Wendell Holmes and 
Chief Justice White—utterly opposite personalities from op- 
posite ends of the nation—were, like Marshall, great na- 
tionalists. They had fought on opposite sides in the great 
conflict after Marshall’s war for Independence, but they 
both learned from personal experience, as Holmes put it, 
“how much blood and sweat and treasure it costs to create 
a nation.” 

Tonight I should like to talk to you mainly on the sub- 
ject of the relationship of lawyers to the effectiveness of 
government by words, because it is largely through the law- 
yer that education makes contact with government. 

Before the revered Justice Cardozo died a few days ago 
he had stated his life long ambition like this: “To do my 
little share in translating into law the social and economic 
forces that throb and clamor for expression.” Cardozo was 
one of the really great judges of all time. He had no illusion 
that the law could be a stable thing when society was not. 
He knew that when things changed slowly, the law—both 
of the statute books and of the courts—could change slowly. 
But he knew that when things are changing fast, the law must 
change fast or government by words will become discredited. 
He knew that particularly when the ideas about the relation- 
ship of whole groups of individuals to each other, like em- 
ployer and employee—or of whole groups of individuals to 
government, like the farmer and government—are changing 
fast in the minds of the majority of the people, the law must 
keep the same tempo. Cardozo would have called that 
“orowth” in the law. 

Now growth in the law—as a practical matter—is not 
a pleasant thing for many lawyers. Sometime ago a really 
eminent practitioner gave these ultimate reasons for dislike 
of the Roosevelt administration: “For thirty years,” he said, 
“T have been learning the law of securities issues, stock ex- 
changes and public utility companies. Just as I become sufh- 


ciently familiar with it not to have to spend every minute 
in the books and can take my evenings off, Washington comes 
along with its new legislation and changes all the rules. 
Now I can’t feel sure any more what the law is, and I have 
to work nights again.” 

My answer to that critic was substantially this: “I’m 
very sorry for your personal distress, but if that’s the way 
you feel, you can’t—in 1938—both be a lawyer and be happy. 

“For a lawyer who operates in the field of living affairs 
must know that the law from time to time is nothing more 
than an expression of the existing balance of power between 
competing interests in society. That balance of power is 
just as real, just as concrete, as the balance of power in 
Europe—and just as certain to change as the weight of the 
contending parties changes. 

“Once there were times when that balance of power 
changed slowly. Then the law too could change slowly. 
Making the best of what came to our hands we, therefore, 
advertised our professional pride and personal comfort in 
the stability and the certainty of law. But in times like ours 
that balance can and does change swiftly. The law and 


_lawyers too must be able to change swiftly. Therefore, we 


will wisely make a virtue of necessity and transfer our.pride 
and comfort to the flexibility and adaptability of our law. 

“All that lawyers can really do today, whether on the 
bench or in practice, is to use their skill as master workmen 
in words and logic, to throw across chasms of real change 
a flexible bridge of words and of principles which affords at 
least a working convention of continuity. 

“That’s the new job of lawyers,” I said to my friend, “to 
be diplomats of the social order—who can see change come 
without batting an eyelash and in due course absorb it into 
the pattern of accepted things with the least possible fuss 
and in the least possible time so that it will have the least 
possible chance to stir up real trouble. 

“Tf you haven’t the catch-as-catch-can temperament to be 
able to take such a job in stride, then I’m sorry, but you 
haven’t the temperament to be happy as a lawyer in 1938. 
The lawyers on or off the bench must come to the forces 
which make the law. Because the forces which make the 
law won’t come to the lawyers—they won’t be clients.” 

Away down my vista in Washingto.. off to the right, 
you can see the shining marble of Wachington’s newest build- 
ing—the Federal Reserve Board. It is at present the only 
memorial in the city to Woodrow Wilson, who was a great 
student of the law. Some of us remember his almost prophetic 
address before the American Bar Association in 1910—nearly 
thirty years ago. It sounds more like 1938 than anything 
written today: (If there are any so-called Jeitc*sonian Dem- 
ocrats who revere Woodrow Wilson and do not like Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, let them reflect on these words of Wilson). 


“The old order changeth,—changeth under our very 
eyes, not quietly and equably, but swiftly and with noise 
and heat and turmult of reconstruction. The forces of 
society contend openly with one another, avow their 
antagonisms, marshal and discipline their hosts, and are 
keen to win, not very willing to accommodate their dif- 
ferences and come to a common understanding which 
will be for the common advantage. 

“* * * in very few ages of the world has the strug- 
gle for change been so widespread, so deliberate, or upon 
so great a scale as this which we are taking part in. The 
transition we are witnessing is no equable transition of 
growth and normal alteration, no silent, unconscious 
unfolding of one age into another, its natural heir and 
successor. Society is looking itself over, in our day, from 
top to bottom, is making fresh and critical analysis of its 
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very elements, is questioning its oldest practices as freely 
as its newest, scrutinizing every arrangement and mo- 
tive of its life, and stands ready to attempt nothing less 
than a radical reconstruction, which only frank and hon- 
est counsels and the forces of generous cooperation can 
hold back from becoming a revolution. We are in a 
temper to reconstruct economic society as we were once 
in a temper to reconstruct political society, and political 
society may itself undergo a radical modification in the 
process. I doubt if any age was ever more conscious of 
its task or more unanimously desirous of radical and 
extended changes in its economic and political practice. 

“* * * The nation has grown keen after certain 
practical objects and will not willingly brook the impedi- 
ments set up by constitutions. The temper of the age is 
very nearly summed up in a feeling which you may put 
into words like these: “There are certain things we 
must do. Our life as a nation must be rectified in cer- 
tain all-important particulars. If there be no law for 
the change, it must be found or made. We will not be 
argued into impotency by lawyers. We are not inter- 
ested in the structure of our governments so much as in 
the exigencies of our life.’ 

“T do not speak of those things in apprehension, be- 
cause all is open and above board. This is not a day in 
which great forces rally in secret. The whole stupen- 
dous programme is planned and canvassed in the open, 
and we have learned the rules of the game of change. 
Good temper, the. wisdom that comes of sober counsel, 
the energy of thoughtful and unselfish men, the habit 
of cooperation and of compromise which has been bred 
in us by long years of free government, in which reason 
rather than passion has been made to prevail by the sheer 
virtue of candid and universal debate, will enable us to 
win through still another great age without revolution. 
I speak in plain terms of the real character of what is 
now patent to every man merely in order to fix your 
thought upon the fact that this thing that is going on 
about us is not a mere warfare of opinion. It has an 
object, a definite and concrete object, and that object is 
law, the alteration of institutions upon an extended plan 
of change. 

“We are lawyers. This is the field of our knowledge. 
We are servants of society, officers of the courts of 
justice. Our duty is a much larger thing than the mere 
advice of private clients. In every deliberate struggle 
for law we ought to be the guides, not too critical and 
unwilling, not too tenacious of the familiar technicalities 
in which we have been schooled, not too much in love 
with precedents and the easy maxims which have saved 
us the trouble of thinking, but ready to give expert and 
disinterested advice to those who purpose progress and 
the readjustment of the frontiers of justice.” 


That was the thought thirty years ago of Woodrow Wil- 
son—apostle of Jefferson—Virginia Democrat—a man who 
every day we more clearly see was wiser than his time. 

It isn’t easy for lawyers to be idealistic in today’s mun- 
danely judicious world. As someone has said, “lawyers don’t 
have clients any more; corporations have lawyers.” But there 
are still a few able to afford the luxury of making their pro- 
fession something more than a bread-and-butter business, and 
who have some margin of discretion in the course of advice 
which their clients are willing to accept. For those latter— 
and for the lay critics of the whole profession—it may be 
easier to accept Woodrow Wilson’s task if we reappraise 
what the lawyer’s attitude should be toward the changes that 
crowd upon us. 


A very wise man has said that fundamentally a politician 
is merely a broker of other men’s ideas—that his business is 
not to decide what people ought to want but to find out what 
they do want, articulate that want, and fight with professional 
skill to attain it for them. 

Fundamentally, I don’t think a lawyer’s point of view can 
wisely be much different. His function, too, is to articulate 
the ideas of his client, interpret those ideas into a common 
language with which he can deal with other lawyers, and 
then act as broker for his client’s ideas among other lawyers 
sitting on a bench or across a settlement table. So long as a 
lawyer can remember that distinction between himself and 
his client he will be able also to see both sides of things and 
be objective in his judgment as to what is going on in the 
world and what ought to be done about it. 

Unfortunately, the concentration of practice of our abler 
lawyers in a world of fewer and bigger clients has sharpened 
their minds by narrowing them. The high-pressure demands 
of big clients blot up counsel’s emotions and judgment as well 
as the time an earlier generation of lawyers were able to give 
to a generalized interest in public affairs. And in that emo- 
tional and physical identification of the client’s interests with 
his own, the lawyer loses his own precious objectivity. Only 
that would explain the amazing occurrence of three years ago 
when fifty-eight of the supposedly biggest lawyers in the 
United States broke ali rules of the profession by rendering 
an unsolicited advisory opinion on constitutional law to the 
Supreme Court concerning the Wagner Relations Act. (And 
it could not have helped their consciences much when the 
Supreme Court, a year later, decided that all fifty-eight of 
them had been just plain wrong.) 

Sometimes judges too lose their objectivity in the identi- 
fication of their emotional interests with the interests of one 
side in the struggle for economic power. ‘They then too lose 
the precious objectivity of a lawyer—and society loses with 
them. Only such an emotional identification—temporary as 
it has fortunately proved—would explain the curious actions 
of the Supreme Court two years ago when a temporary ma- 
jority refused to recognize the rising tide of social conscience 
toward a better deal for labor as expressed in the women’s 
minimum wage act—or the economic necessity of diverting 
national income to farmers to balance our national economy 
as first exemplified in the AAA legislation. 

Let me give you a concrete example of how much society 
ultimately has to pay for the unwillingness of lawyers to 
accept the new, or the over-willingness of lawyer. to give help 
to forces which oppose necessary change. I shall be courage- 
ous in this farming community—TI shall take the hottest 
political problem of the day—political in the sense of govern- 
ment and policy of government—the subject of labor. 

I come to agricultural Iowa from industrial Rhode Island 
and Cleveland—the most industrial state and city in the 
Union. 

I do not conceal mv sympathy with labor and with labor 
unions. To me labor is no monster of a different breed of 
men snarling outside my factory gates. I started from scratch 
in life. Many of the Bills and Joes and Harrys with whom 
I went to school are in the ranks of labor. Many men, dif- 
ferent from me today only because they had less luck, are 
earning their bread by the sweat of their brows. There are 
people, and you know them, who look upon workers in the 
factories as an alien lump called “labor.” I cannot even 
understand that feeling, for the men and women called 
“labor” are my people. 

Furthermore, I see the urban laboring class and the far- 
mers actually on farms, as the only part of the population 
which are reproducing themselves, and therefore the fathers 
and mothers of nearly all future Americans. I want America 
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to be strong for the sake of my children and yours. And I 
believe in labor unionism both because it is the only instru- 
ment I see through which my people can make the assertion 
of their interests effective, and because it is the only instru- 
ment I see which has any chance of bringing into our economic 
system in time a proper balance of urban purchasing power. 

But no peace time shift of economic rights has caused so 
much furious emotion and furious battling as has occurred in 


the last four years, while the enlightened conscience of a- 


people has been cramming down the throat of the law, as 
effective protection for the interests of the laboring class as 
government has without opposition been permitted to give to 
the farmer. Why all this war? Very simply because 
we have tried to do in four years a job which we should have 
done over thirty years. Compare the state of advancement 
in the law between Great Britain and America for proof of 
this. And why have we had to wait those thirty years? 
In honest truth because of the law and lawyers. Let’s look 
at the record. 

Enlightened public opinion has recognized for some years 
that before we could achieve and maintain industrial peace 
we must create conditions under which labor would be in a 
position to act and bargain collectively and with dignity. 
For fair-minded people it has never seemed any more unfair 
that corporate managements should have to deal exclusively 
with elective representatives of thousands of working men 
than that representatives of labor should have to deal exclu- 
sive with corporate managements as representatives of thou- 
sands of stockholders. 

And every realistically minded person has known that we 
could not expect industrial peace until we could expect and 
ask for collective responsibility on the part of labor, and we 
could not expect collective responsibility on the part of labor 
without a frank recognition of a democratically chosen col- 
lective leadership. 

In England government let the movement for collective 
bargaining come and thereby took control of it. But in our 
country recognition of the collective rights and of the collec- 
tive duties of labor has been delayed long beyond the just 
expectation of enlightened public opinion. Law or the 
absence of law has throttled normal developments in the labor 
field when such developments should have been encouraged 
to proceed gradually and orderly. 

When labor unions first came into existence, for instance, 
our courts treated them as criminal conspiracies to obstruct 
the right of the individual employer to select his own servants 
upon terms satisfactory to him. Eventually the law was 
forced to recognize the right of workers to associate for their 
own protection; but giving as little as it could, it continued 
to recognize the right of an employer to fire a worker for 
joining a labor union. 

In 1894 President Cleveland appointed a commission to 
investigate the causes of the Pullman Strike. That commis- 
sion reported that one of the chief causes of labor unrest was 
the practice of employers to exact contracts from their 
workers not to join labor unions and to discharge workers 
for joining labor unions. 

As early as 1898 the Congress saw the need of recognizing 
the right of workers to organize for their mutual protection 
and passed a law outlawing the use of yellow-dog contracts, 
and forbidding interstate carriers to discriminate against their 
workers because of their union affiliations. The legislature 
had waked up. But the Supreme Court refused to wake up. 

In 1908 this law was invalidated by a 6-to-2 decision of 
the Supreme Court which held that even a corporate em- 
ployer had a constitutional right to refuse to employ or keep 
in his employ any worker who belonged to or joined a labor 
union. 


That stopped the federal legislature from helping labor 
to organize collectively. A stop order on state legislatures 
was not far behind. Six years later, in Coppage v. Kansas, 
(236 U.S. 1), the Supreme Court in a 6-to-3 decision held 
that a state no more than the federal government had the 
power to prevent an employer discriminating as he pleased 
against union workers. The decision in Coppage v. Kansas 
for years paralyzed any effort on the part of a state to set 
up machinery which might encourage, or even safeguard, 
collective bargaining. There was more to come, in devising 
this straight-jacket from which not even Houdini could 
escape. 

In 1916 the Supreme Court went even beyond these nega- 
tive, paralyzing decisions and handed down, over the dissent 
of Mr. Justice Holmes, Mr. Justice Brandeis, and Mr. Jus- 
tice Clarke, its decision in Hitchman Coal Co. v. Mitchell 
(245 U.S. 229). In that case the Supreme Court held that 
a court, at the request of an employer, must enjoin a union 
from peacefully soliciting members among workers who had 
previously been obliged to agree not to join a union as a con- 
dition to their employment. 

See what that meant. The Court had previously recog- 
nized an absolute right in the employer to discriminate as he 
pleased against union workers. It now took the next step 
and affirmatively denied labor any right to meet the situation 
by peaceful efforts toward unionization. 

When told by the Supreme Court that it was their con- 
stitutional right to refuse to deal with or continue in their 
employ workers with union cards, many employers were 
encouraged to take action to vindicate that supposed con- 
stitutional right. They engaged detectives and spies to ferret 
out the union members from their employ. They thereby 
held back the natural growth of unionism within their plant, 
while they sought protection against the interference of out- 
side agitators and troublemakers. As the investigations of 
Senator LaFollettes’ Senate sub-Committee have shown, large 
corporate employers used extensive systems of espionage to 
stamp out any form of independent unionism in their plants 
and when unionism got under way they used thugs as strike- 
breakers against their own union workers. 

When you hear objections to unionization through the use 
of so-called outsiders, it is well to remember that industry, 
by discouraging and fighting against the natural growth of 
unionism within its plants, has done much to render the 
organizer outside the plant indispensable to the development 
of any effective collective bargaining. 

The enactment of the Wagner Act was a significant step 
forward in the application of the principle of collective bar- 
gaining and collective responsibility to industries whose labor 
relations could not be effectively controlled by any one state. 
Many employers refused to accept the Wagner Act as the 
law of the land and even sought to prevent the National 
Labor Relations Board from holding hearings to ascertain the 
facts. As it has been justly said, many corporations have 
carried on “sit-down” strikes against this Act as well as other 
acts passed to make democracy workable in a modern world. 

And no lawyer who is honest refuses to recognize how 
great the risks were that a temporary majority of the Supreme 
Court would have held the Wagner Act unconstitutional 
except for the extraordinary attack upon the Supreme Court 
by the President last spring. 

We hear much talk that labor legislation should be 
amended to make employers feel that the law treats them as 
considerately as it does the employees. I think laws should 
always be fair, and that no law which is not fair in fact can 
either be successful in operation or last long on the statute 
books. But we have to approach any new proposals for labor 
legislation purporting to make things easier for employers by 
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taking into account the effect on the psychology of labor, of 
the attitude of the law during the last thirty years. Con- 
sistently the courts, representing law in the eyes of labor, 
refuse to recognize the efforts which the community then 
deemed necessary to help labor in order to maintain some 
measure of equality in the bargaining power of labor and 
capital. 

To that extent the attitude of the courts has inevitably 
impaired the sanctity of the law in the minds of large sections 
of the community. For courts which refused to enforce the 
laws of the people to protect labor could not expect the labor- 
ing people indefinitely to give willing respect to the decrees 
of the courts to protect employers. 

If respect for law and order is to be maintained, the law 
must reflect the sense of justice of the whole community and 
not the demands of any one class or group. That is the very 
essence of democracy. And if the law reflects the com- 
munity’s sense of justice, no class or group may defy or set 
itself above or beyond the law, without bringing upon itself 
the just resentment of the whole community. 

Against such background it is easy to see the practical fears 
of labor unionists against the easy logic of those who want 
to make union funds responsible for damages for breach of 
contracts with employers. To the advocate of labor who 
remembers that history of the attitude of the courts and who 
remembers the testimony of employer practices before the 
LaFollette Committee, such a legal responsibility upon unions 
can be made to mean the practical paralysis of unions. For 
as he sees the situation, labor spies could incite unauthorized 
strikes or temporary revolts within the union organization, 
unscrupulous lawyers could tie up union funds in claims for 
damages for such breaches of contract beyond the control of 
union leaders, and courts unsympathetic as always could 
easily do the rest. 

I do not know what the answer should be. Despite my 
leanings toward labor I am not unaware that realization of 
past mistakes isn’t a substitute for a method of settling our 
present labor difficulties. But I do know that today’s situa- 
tion cannot be intelligently appraised, nor the demand to 
make labor collectively responsible be judged for its practical 
effects except against the background of the relationship of 
the law to the labor movement over the past thirty years. 
The attitude of the law and of the courts has made it much 
harder for the final answer to be an easy logical answer—the 
kind that would be worked out in a law school classroom. 
Any formula for settling this most dangerous problem of our 
time has to take into account as a fact that largely because 
of the attitude of law and lawyers we have lost costly and 
critical years in the long and difficult process of developing 
orderly and responsible industrial relationships through which 
alone the problem can be solved. 

If there is any collective conscience left in the legal pro- 
fession of this country—in judges free to make decisions from 
the bench—in lawyers free enough not to be afraid to give 
honest advice to their clients—that conscience demands that 
the lawyer above all other people should do his best to bring 
this thirty-year war to a close by swift recognition within the 
law of what the pressure of events is going to give labor 
anyway in our generation. The lawyers not only owe that 
to labor; they owe it to the community. Rear guard actions 
may bring fees to lawyers, but they can bring nothing but 
uncertainty and maladjustment to the community as a whole. 

One curious by-product of the struggle to give labor its 
rights has been the protection of the interests of the farmer 
by the activity of the government since the AAA decision 
was overruled and the government was made safe for the 
farmer by later decisions of the Supreme Court in labor cases. 
Those cases have cleared up the ability of the government to 


spend money to reorganize and revitalize the economic sys- 
tem. Whether the government can spend money to help its 
people is, therefore, no longer a legal problem and the ortho- 
dox economic arguments for the spending program have been 
made far better than I can make them. But I hope you will 
bear with me in a few unlegal and unorthodox observations 
upon the economics of keeping lawyers, as well as the rest of 
America, alive and doing business. 

I believe in arithmetic. But as I have cross-examined 
expert accountants over many years, I have had increasing 
doubts about the infallibility of that division of applied 
arithmetic called bookkeeping. 

I have seen too many peace treaties and debt agreements 
that were “sound” on a bookkeeping standpoint blow up to 
bring the world to the verge of war and investors to despair. 

I have seen too many banks that were “sound” on a book- 
keeping basis fold up with their depositors’ money. 

I have seen too many securities that were “sound’’ invest- 
ments on a bookkeeping basis lose value except for the pur- 
pose of charging them off my income tax. 

And I have seen too many government budgets that were 
“sound” on a bookkeeping basis throw millions of people 
into breadlines. 

The great English economist, John Maynard Keynes, once 
remarked in substance that the trouble with the economic 
clauses of the Versailles Treaty. was that there were too few 
people who could think in terms of a billion and remember 
that they were dealing with dollars and cents and not with 
astronomy and light-years. The same Mr. John Maynard 
Keynes is reputed to be the only man in the world who is 
even partially self-confident that he completely understands 
modern bookkeeping credit money. 

Last year the House of Morgan and the Chase National 
Bank gave the Federal Reserve Board diametrically opposite 
advice on certain of the simpler points of the subject! 

We talk about “sound” people and “sound” business 
methods. But the only real test of the soundness of a way 
of doing business is whether it works. And although we hate 
to realize it, the one thing we are sure of is that many of the 
business methods of twenty-five years ago or ten years ago 
simply don’t work any more. 

What’s more important to business than the moral right 
and wrong of the business methods of 1929 is that they didn’t 
work. 

What’s more important to business than the moral right 
or wrong of the Hoover government methods of 1929-1932 
is that they didn’t work. 

What’s more important to busiaess than the moral right 
or wrong of either business or government methods of last 
spring and summer is that, when the government stopped 
spending, our business methods didn’t work to keep our 
economy turning over at full capacity. 

When, therefore, plain citizens like lawyers are faced with 
the question whether the government should spend money, 
the only intelligent approach I can make is what will we have 
after we spend our bookkeeping dollars that we did not have 
before. And if I see any tangible betterment in terms of 
things a lawyer can understand better than modern book- 
keeping credit money, I choose to take the things. 

Recently I read an article by David Cushman Coyle in 
Harpers Magazine entitled “But is the Budget Really in the 
Red.” It answered my question of what we had left after 
we took figures off one side of our intricate bookkeeping 
ledgers and transferred them to the other side. It talked in 
terms of things that even we lawyers at least can understand 
make a nation great—better land, better food supply and 
better protected natural resources of all kinds, better fed, 
better protected, less worried people, better educated youth, 
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and the conservation of skill and management ability through 
the continued operation of commerce and industry instead of 
idle plants and offices. 

If that means taxes on my income, I am willing to pay 
those taxes as a part of the cost of civilization—as the price 
of being part of a living rather than a dead world. If that 
means taxes on my estate at death, I feel I would do far less 
for my children if I passed on to them a few thousand more 
dollars (subject to all the diseases of modern bookkeeping 
dollars) than if I handed down to them the invaluable help 
of a whole nation of healthy, alert and self-respecting citizens 
—able to make a richer civilization for them to live in if 
they are to have peace—able to make stronger and more trust- 
worthy comrades in arms for them if they are to face war. 
If we have to choose between land and people on one side 
and bookkeeping entries on the other, either for ourselves in 
our generation or for our children in theirs, I choose realities. 

I think back again to Marshall, sitting with his books on 
his arms on the terrace of the Capitol—Marshall, who wrote 
our national law on a clean sheet through war and internal 
disturbance and fluctuating currencies and the first economic 
planning of Alexander Hamilton’s tariffs on manufactures. 
Marshall showed lawyers how the law could help and not 
hinder in dangerous times. 

The Supreme Court’s decisions of last spring and of a year 
ago have given us a new sheet on which to write a new 
modern code of national law, a sheet nearly as clean as the 
sheet Marshall was given by the Constitution itself. It is, 
therefore, with more real hope than when he first called to 
the lawyers that Woodrow Wilson could call again to my 


profession and to all educated men and women in the words 
he used nearly thirty years ago: 

“We are upon the eve, gentlemen, of a great reconstruction. 
It calls for creative statemanship as no age has done since 
that great age in which we set up the government under 
which we live, that government which was the admiration of 
the world until it suffered wrongs to grow up under it which 
have made many of our own compatriots question the free- 
dom of our institutions and preach revolution against them. 
I do not fear revolution. I do not fear it even if it comes. 
I have unshaken faith in the power of America to keep its 
self-possession. If revolution comes, it will come in peaceful 
guise, as it came when we put aside the crude government of 
the Confederation and created the great federal state which 
governed individuals, not corporations, and which has been 
these hundred and thirty years our vehicle of progress. 

“And it need not come. 

“T do not believe for a moment that it will come. Some 
radical changes we must make in our law and practice. 
Some reconstructions we must push forward which a new 
age and new circumstances impose upon us. But we can 
do it all in calm and sober fashion, like statesmen and 
patriots. 

“Let us do it also like lawyers. Let us lend a hand to 
make the structure symmetrical, well proportioned, solid, 
perfect. Let no future generation have cause to accuse us 
of having stood aloof, indifferent, half hostile, or of having 
impeded the realization of right. Let us make sure that 
liberty shall never repudiate us as its friends and guides. 
We are the servants of society, the bondservants of justice.” 


Labor’s Aims and Purposes 


WE HAVE NEVER COMPROMISED WITH COMMUNISM 


By WILLIAM GREEN, President, American Federation of Labor 
Delivered Labor Day, September 5, 1938 at Providence, Rhode Island 


way detracted from the deep sense of appreciation 
which labor holds of the importance and significance 
of Labor Day. Even though this fine City of Providence, the 
Commonwealth of Rhode Island and the broader expanse 
of New England are suffering from the effect of long-con- 
tinued unemployment the holiday spirit is in evidence here. 
The number of unemployed fluctuated from thirteen 
million, six hundred and eighty-nine thousand in March, 
1933, to nine million, two hundred and forty-one thousand 
in January, 1937. Today there are more than eleven million 
unemployed workers in the United States. These figures 
emphasize the seriousness of the Nation’s unemployment 
problem. ‘The causes of unemployment should be defined 
and determined and a real remedy should be applied. Think- 
ing people know and understand that unemployment can only 
be mastered through the creation of work opportunities in 
private industry. We have learned through experimentation 
that government spending for relief purposes and in public 
construction affords but temporary relief. It does not pro- 
vide a real remedy. At best government spending can only 
serve to stimulate temporarily the production of consumers’ 
goods. The basic industries of the Nation are not greatly 
affected by it. 
Although the Government can help in the promotion of 
‘national recovery, it must be clear that an obligation rests 
upon us all to establish industrial equilibrium so as to provide 


S* YEARS of wide-spread unemployment have in no 


for the absorption of the unemployed in private industry. 
The stern facts which underlie our economic life demand 
that those associated with private industry as well as those 
connected with the administration of governmental affairs 
take such action as may be necessary in order to provide jobs 
in private employment for the working people of the Nation. 

In 1932 the Nation was faced with a serious financial 
situation. The banks were closed, many failed, and the losses 
of depositors, as well as stockholders, were very heavy. A 
part of the cause for unemployment which followed then 
could be traced directly to this distressing financial situation. 
But, that has been changed. There are but few bank failures 
now. Funds for industrial expansion are available. Industry 
is perfectly equipped. It has been developed mechanically 
and otherwise to the highest point of efficiency. Our trans- 
portation systems are adequate for the Nation’s needs. No 
nation in the world can supply a better equipped, more highly 
skilled and finer army of working people. We have an 
abundance of raw material, all the facilities for increasing 
industrial activity are present. Notwithstanding all these 
favorable industrial, economic and financial factors, industry 
is operating but part time. The demand for manufactured 
goods has decreased. Building and construction is standing 
still. No one seems to risk, venture, build or buy. 

In my opinion our economic difficulties can be traced to an 
unfavorable state of mind, a psychological condition which 
should have no place in our national economy. What is 
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needed is renewed faith, a new vision, a spirit of adventure 
and the destruction of fear. Whatever action may be neces- 
sary to remove the causes which create a bad national psy- 
chology ought to be taken by those who are in a position to 
apply the remedy. ‘The restrained producing and buying 
power of the Nation ought to be released. Whatever difh- 
culties are in the way ought to be removed. There is no 
reason why millions of working men and women who beg for 
an opportunity to work and earn a living should be the vic- 
tims of a false psychology of fear and resultant frozen buying 
and production power. ‘The realities of six years of wide- 
spread unemployment should be dealt with courageously. 

In the operation of economic and political forces designed 
to make private industry more responsive to the needs of the 
Nation those associated with industry, owners, management 
and Labor, should unite in a common effort to promote busi- 
ness activities and stabilize labor relations. These objectives 
could be realized through the application of a simple formula. 
That formula provides for the substitution of realism and 
facts which square with modern industrial developments for 
the narrow conception which industrial management has held, 
namely, that ownership of industry carried with it complete 
domination and control of the workers. 

In considering work conditions the human equations can 
never be disregarded. The relationship of master and servant 
must give way to the principle of an equitable employer- 
employee relationship of collective action with bargaining 
through group representation. All of this involves a proper 
respect and regard for the rights of those who own and 
manage industry and those who are employed therein. 

Owners of industries employing more than five million 
workers affiliated with the American Federation of Labor 
have accepted and applied the principles of collective bargain- 
ing and employer-employee cooperation in the development of 
wage standards, working conditions of employment and set- 
tlement of industrial disputes. The application of these prin- 
ciples on a nation-wide scale would serve to bring about 
industrial stability and the achievement of material gains in 
the purchasing and consuming power of the Nation. 

Unfortunately, while employer and employee units have 
pioneered and prospered in the development of this system, 
employers’ organizations, acting collectively in the promotion 
of their own selfish policies, repeatedly give expression to 
opposition to the recognition of Labor’s rights to organize 
and bargain collectively. The recognized employers’ associa- 
tions of the United States, when meeting periodically, speak 
in terms of industrial warfare rather than in terms of indus- 
trial peace and cooperation. 

Public opinion, the most powerful force in American life, 
is opposed to such a policy and its abandonment is inevitable. 
The forces of democracy in our political and national life 
are being solidly arrayed against it. This phase of the mod- 
ern, democratic trend is represented in the enactment of new 
laws and in the development of legislative procedure. If em- 
ployers of Labor throughout the United States had refrained 
from experimenting in the field of company unionism and 
had yielded to the demands of modern, economic life, had 
accepted the principle of Trade Unionism and recognized 
the right of workers to organize, free from intimidation and 
discrimination, as late as twenty years ago, there would have 
been no need for the enactment of a law such as the Wagner 
Labor Relations Act. 

In the contradiction to the pursuit of such an unsound and 
destructive industrial policy, the American Federation of 
Labor has pleaded with employing interests of the Nation, 
during more than fifty years of its existence, to change their 
mode of procedure and give the workers an opportunity to 
cooperate collectively with them through their Trade-Unions, 


both in the development of better human relations in industry 
and in the solution of problems which arise out of said rela- 
tionship. In addition, there are many questions of public 
policy which affect both employers and employees and which 
must be regarded as of mutual interest and importance. 
Their approach to such problems would be strengthened 
greatly through united action. This could only be gained 
by a frank and realistic understanding between the two 
groups. Involved in this method of procedure would be the 
recognition of the right of employers to own and manage 
industry in accord with the principles of private ownership 
and the fundamentals of our form of government. The 
widest freedom of action subject to the laws of the Land 
should be accorded to industrial ownership and the right to 
a fair and just return upon investment should be recognized 
freely. As a corollary to this right the workers should be 
paid a wage as high as industry can afford, conditions of 
employment should be humane and tolerable and the right 
to organize and bargain collectively through Trade Unions 
should not only freely be conceded but encouraged, as well. 
Frankness, open and fair dealing, should be practiced between 
employers and employees in the negotiation and execution of 
wage agreements. 

All agreements entered into should cover a fixed period of 
time so that periods of industrial peace could be established 
definitely and all contracts entered into should be kept faith- 
fully and maintained inviolate. With the establishment of 
such understanding, special efforts should be put forth to 
reduce interruptions in industrial operations to a minimum. 
The settlement of differences through conciliation, conference 
and arbitration should be promoted and advanced through 
the joint efforts of both employers and employees. The 
increasing consciousness of responsibility in the development 
of such an enlightened program would serve to bring about 
the substitution of cooperation, confidence and good-will for 
suspicion and distrust. 

In the origin and formation of its legislative policy the 
American Federation of Labor has definitely distinguished 
between the operation of statutory enactment and economic 
law. 

We recognize that economic law is inexorable. For that 
special reason Labor has sought to be free from governmental 
control in the organization of workers into Trade Unions 
and in the legitimate use of its economic power and strength 
in support of wage and working condition policies. 

Labor sincerely seeks to utilize its power, intelligence, 
experience and economic strength in the excution of its poli- 
cies formed for the purpose of carrying out its various pro- 
grams, without resort to legislative enactment except in rare 
cases where such action may seem highly practical or abso- 
lutely necessary. 

This very vital principle was kept in mind when the 
American Federation of Labor proposed and secured the 
enactment of the Norris-LaGuardia Act. It originated and 
supported this measure because of its desire to be free to use 
its inherent power in a proper and legitimate way. It could 
not do so if its power to act was limited through the use of 
injunctions in labor disputes. It did not ask Congress to 
enact a law compelling employers to yield to Organized 
Labor’s demands but it did appeal to Congress to enact a law 
which would accord Labor the right to concentrate its 
economic strength in the support of its demand for high 
wages and improved conditions of employment. The value 
of sound legislative enactments such as the prohibition of 
child labor, the sale of convict-made goods in competition 
with free labor, the enactment of Civil Service laws for 
Government employees, the passage of Social Security legis- 
lation, providing for old age pensions and retirement benefits, 
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unemployment compensation, workmen’s compensation, safety 
regulations and factory inspection laws, has always been 
emphasized as well as appreciated by the officers and mem- 
bers of the American Federation of Labor. 

As pioneer advocates of this form of social justice legisla- 
tion the American Federation of Labor fought for its enact- 
ment into law. All of this legislation should be supple- 
mented by the enactment of sound, well-considered and well- 
prepared health insurance legislation. The Social Security 
Law is imperfect and perhaps in some respects defective. 
It would be too much to expect that such a far-reaching piece 
of legislation could be passed in its initial stages in a perfect 
way and in perfect form. Like Workmen’s Compensation 
' Laws which we have improved and amended the imperfec- 
tions and defective features of the Social Security Act must 
be corrected through additional legislative enactment. 

The Wagner Labor Relations Act was sponsored by the 
American Federation of Labor. A full measure of coopera- 
tion was extended Senator Wagner and his co-authors in the 


formation and enactment of this measure into law. We 


thought we understood its meaning and its purpose. We 
accepted it as a measure formed for the purpose of securing 
for the workers the full’ exercise of their civil liberties, the 
rights guaranteed them under the Constitution of the United 
States and the exercise of their full economic freedom. 

The complaint which the American Federation of Labor 
and its afhliated organizations make is against the administra- 
tion of the Act. We are convinced that dominating influ- 
ences in the National Labor Relations Board have applied 
the law contrary to both its spirit and letter. The Board, 
charged with the administration of the Act, has set aside 
contracts honestly entered into between employers and em- 
ployees affiliated with the American Federation of Labor 
units. This is a serious matter because even the Courts of 
the Land refrain from invalidating contracts except under 
the most. extreme circumstances and conditions. 

Our disappointment over the administration of the Act is 
keen. We can not and will not acquiesce in the procedure 
followed by the Members of the Board. We shall mobilize 
our forces and strength in opposition to the administrative 
policies of the Board, as now conducted. We shall go to 
Congress seeking such changes in the Act as may seem neces- 
sary in order to prevent further mal-administration of the 
Act. 

The Wages and Hours Bill passed at the last session of 
Congress embodied within it the special provisions which the 
American Federation of Labor fought for, namely, a universal 
foundation for wages and a ceiling for hours. This principle 
was written in the law only after a terrific fight with the 
rival, dual movement called the CiO and others who had 
joined with it. They were willing to accept a measure which 
conferred upon a governmental bureau power to fix minimum 
wages at anywhere between one to forty cents per hour and 
hours of labor anywhere from forty hours up. Such a 
measure, if enacted into law, would have legally established 
diversified minimum rates of pay and hours geographically 
and in response to political power and influence. The Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor fought against the enactment of 
these provisions of the Wages and Hours legislation almost 
single-handed. 

Finally, following the defeat of this highly objectionable 
minimum wage legislation the law now in effect was passed. 
While the universal foundation for wages established in this 
law is inadequate and the ceiling for hours is not in accord 
with the employment needs of the Nation it does provide 
that the same minimum rates of pay and maximum hours of 
labor shall apply in ail sections of the country. Employers 
are forbidden to pay less than twenty-five cents per hour at 


the present time and thirty cents per hour within two years. 
The bill provides that the work-week shall be reduced from 
forty-four to forty hours per week within a period of two 
years. 

A review of the events of the past year shows that the 
division which was created within the ranks of Labor through 
the formation of the CIO has served to emphasize the value 
of unity and solidarity within the ranks of Labor. The CIO 
is a secession movement. It was founded upon division, 
discord and dualism. It preaches a doctrine of bitterness, 
hatred and strife. Those who support the CIO are giving 
aid and assistance to division within the ranks of Labor. 
It is inconceivable that any one who professes to be a friend 
of Labor could support a movement which ordinarily would 
destroy the requisites essential to the maintenance of a unified, 
national Labor Movement. The Labor Movements of every 
Nation, wherever formed, are based upon the theory that 
Labor functions best when it is national in character, unified 
and solidified. “That sort of economic philosophy has been 
steadfastly proclaimed and applied. The question is, Shall 
we establish and maintain a unified, organized, national Labor 
Movement on the North American Continent? Will the 
highest and best interests of workers be served through such 
procedure? ‘The supporters of the American Federation of 
Labor answer this question in the affirmative. Those who 
give assistance and help to the CIO answer in the negative. 

The officers and members of the American Federation of 
Labor sought, with all the influence and power at their com- 
mand, to prevent the formation of the CIO. An appeal was 
made to the conscience and the judgment of those who led in 
its formation to desist and remain with the established, 
recognized, organized Labor Movement of the United States 
and Canada. Every appeal that was made was met with 
blank refusal. Then, we earnestly endeavored to heal the 
breach through conferences. A proposal was submitted by 
the American Federation of Labor representatives. It pro- 
vided for a plan of reconciliation and re-affiliation of organi- 
zations which had withdrawn and set up the CIO. The 
plan was accepted by the Committee representing the CIO 
but was vetoed by the one man who has ever controlled and 
dominated the formation and administration of the CIO. 
No valid reason can be offered in support of this secession. 
The need for a united Labor Movement overshadows any 
reason which may be offered for the setting up of a dual, 
rival movement. Its existence cannot be justified upon any 
basis or supported by any reason which might be offered. 

Now, three years after the CIO was formed, we appraise 
its standing and the effect its actions and policies have had 
upon our general Labor Movement. What does the appraisal 
show? The American Federation of Labor presents a united 
movement. There is harmony within its ranks. Notwith- 
standing the loss of seceding members who made up the CIO 
the numerical strength of the American Federation of Labor 
has increased to the point where we have overcome all the 
losses sustained and we will meet in our Convention in Octo- 
ber with a greater membership than ever before in the history 
of the American Federation of Labor. 

What is the situation within the CIO? ‘Today it finds 
itself torn with internal dissension. Its own ranks are being 
divided by a dualism more pronounced and destructive than 
that which it sought to create in the American Federation of 
Labor. ‘The leaders of organizations associated with the 
CIO who were influenced by the false philosophy which it 
proclaimed have become disillusioned and disappointed. ‘The 
representatives of subversive forces, always denied recognition 
by the American Federation of Labor, penetrated the CIO 
putting into practice their peculiar political and economic 
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philosophies. In some instances they developed a Communist 
and anti-Communist fight between the officers and members. 
Many of the organizations affiliated with the CIO are 
engaged in that sort of a life and death struggle the outcome 
of which will determine whether the Communists or anti- 
Communists shall control. Some other organizations whose 
officers and members now realize what a serious mistake was 
made are withholding their support from the CIO. 

The American Federation of Labor has never compro- 
mised with Communism. It does not now and never will 
tolerate Communism or Communists within its ranks. It 
pledges its determination to oppose and resist Communism 
and Communistic influences to the extent of its strength and 
ability. The American Federation of Labor was erected 
upon a sound and enduring foundation of voluntarism, 


to this representative group of business and professional 
leaders of Newport News. I do not think it fitting that 
I should speak to you as a banker about banking but rather 
that because in banking we must seek to discover and measure 
the direction and speed of economic and social trends, I 
should seek to interpret to you the situation confronting us 
in our local cities, in our own state and in our nation. A 
banker seeks to divest a situation of its general appearance 
and to ascertain the real facts in the case. We are forced 
to make realistic appraisals of propositions and conditions 
devoid of sentiment and wishful thinking. This is why we 
are referred to as kin of the polar bear, glass eyed prophets 
and would be Messiahs, with ice water in our veins and 
sympathetic hearts of alabaster. 

Politicians and poets do not like realistic approaches. Con- 
servative people with prejudiced opinions against new ideas 
and social changes are equally opposed to recognition of such 
facts. 

And so this evening I shall seek to remain in character and 
try to present to you a realistic appraisal of the changes that 
have occurred in this country socially and economically in 
the past six years. The conservative who clings to a wish- 
ful hope that we can get back to the era of 1922 to 1928 will 
not like the subsequent statement that Mr. Roosevelt has 
been the mouth-piece of the majority of the American people 
in recommending the revolutionary changes we have ex- 
perienced in our social thinking. The ardent New Dealer 
will not agree that the revolution has completed its cycle 
and that further social advances must halt until those adopted 
can be adapted to our business economy. 

And let us make no mistake that the fundamental Amer- 
ican concept is that of a nation operating on the principle 
of private enterprise and personal profit in absolute relation 
to individual effort and ability. The power-seeking politician 
will not accept the challenge that government must ever re- 
main in its’ place as. the servant of the supreme sovereign of 
society, the individual. 

I shall seek to divest the reality of its sentiments and ask 
you to join with me in an honest appraisal of the American 
scene, not as all wish it or seek to plan it, but as nearly as 


I: honored by an invitation to express some views 


democracy in the administration of its affairs, self-sacrifice, 
loyalty and devotion to our form of government. It has 
functioned for more than one-half a century as a part of the 
institutional life of the Nation. It covers the North Ameri- 
can Continent for in every state, city and community chart- 
ered, affiliated units of the American Federation of Labor 
are active, serving the workers and the communities in which 
they are located. It shall always remain as the medium of 
expression for the workers of the United States who seek 
to establish in their beloved country a standard of life and 
living commensurate with the requirements of American 
citizenship. “Today its devoted members pledge anew their 
support, their devotion and their loyalty to the maintenance 
and support of this great movement which has a record that 
is replete with achievement and success. 


The Responsibility of Private Enterprise 


SIX YEARS OF SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CHANGE 
By THOMAS C. BOUSHALL, President, The Morris Plan Bank of Virginia 
Delivered before the Rotary Club of Newport News, Va., September 4, 1938 


possible to discover it as it is, without reference to per- 
sonal prejudice. 

Let us make no mistake as to the fact that there has been 
a revolution in this country in the past six years. It began 
with the national elections of 1932. It was confirmed in 
the elections of 1936. The revolution has occurred in the 
philosophy, the thinking, and the actions of the people. A 
revolution means a radical change—a turnabout. It is not 
of necessity a revolution fought out by insistence and re- 
sistance in terms of muskets and blood. 

And let us be clear about this: the changes the people of 
this country sought were not ones proposed by Mr. Roose- 
velt in his campaign in 1932. What he campaigned for; 
what he promised; the platform on which he said he stood . 
in seeking votes, bears no relation to the Roosevelt revolution 
that occurred, not at the polls in November, 1932, but in 
the interpretation of the temper of the people in the office of 
the White House from March, 1933, on through the spring 
of 1938. From that office the interpretation of the people’s 
wishes was transmitted and translated to the Congress and 
the Supreme Court. America witnessed an implementing of 
the desires of the people into legislative statute under a 
leader they trusted to represent their wishes and they gave 
him 27 million votes as an endorsement of his efforts to ex- 
press their will up to November, 1936. 

What are the overt acts that establish the fact of a revo- 
lution? Roosevelt was elected on his promise to balance the 
budget and cut expenses by 25 per cent. But the people ratified 
his action of doubling the national debt. Roosevelt promised 
not to abandon the gold standard. 27 million voters ratified 
not only the abandonment of the gold standard within the 
year but the devaluation of the American dollar by 41 per cent. 
The American Federal Government had never taken cogni- 
zance of any direct responsibility for the individual in all 
its history. But under Roosevelt’s administration it set out 
to spend billions, not through the states, not through pay- 
ment for public works, but in direct relief from the Fed- 
eral Treasury to the palm of the individual. The banks of 
the nation in 1864 had come to the aid of the government 
in purchasing Federal bonds with depositors’ money to prose- 
cute the war. But Roosevelt interpreted the wish of the 
the people in 1934 to-set up 'an agency whereby the govern- 
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ment would protect the banks and in turn protect the people’s 
money on deposit in the banks, albeit that 18 per cent of the 
total of all such money is invested in Federal bonds today. 

Roosevelt went into office elected as a states-rights Demo- 
crat deriving from the Jeffersonian inspiration of local self- 
government. He so reversed, he so revoked the principles of 
the party and prosecuted the program of nationalism and 
the Federalism of Alexander Hamilton that the Republicans 
snatched the fallen banner from the mire and championed 
the retention of states rights as their own cause. 

The Negro, since 1865, the arch enemy of the Democratic 
party and the willing vassal of Republicanism, reversed him- 
self and in 1936 voted in almost solid phalanx for the leader 
of the Democrats. They repudiated the party of the Great 
Emancipator. There is a story current in this area that 
may disillusion Mr. Roosevelt as to the heartfelt and intel- 
lectual condition of the average colored man in this revo- 
lution as to party allegiance. 

Coming upon a group of Negro workmen in a country 
district, a white man inquired of the foreman, known to him 
for a period of years, as to how conditions were in the sec- 
tion. “Well,” replied Long John, “they’se not so bad now 
that Mr. Roosevelt is doin’ things. He’s de greates’ man 
ever lived, Mr. Jones.” 

“Indeed,” replied Jones, “And how about George Wash- 
ington and Abraham Lincoln as the great men of our country 
and for your people’? 

“Dey’s all right. Massa George he was a fine man. So war 
Massa Abraham, but Mr. Roosevelt, he’s de greatest man 
ever lived,” Long John insisted. 

“Well, what about the Great Master of the Bible? Don’t 
you people think he was the greatest man who ever lived ?”, 
Mr. Jones inquired, seeking to learn the ultimate degree of 
loyalty of the new members of the Democratic Party. 

“It’s just dis way, Mr. Jones. The Great Master said, 
‘Come unto Me all ye that are heavy laden and I will give 
you rest,’ but Mr. Roosevelt, he say, ‘Just sit right whar you 
is and I'll bring it to you.’ ” 

The Roosevelt Revolution includes the inauguration of 
the Social Security Act, a new high spot in social legislation, 
that many considered a generation away in American poli- 
tics. It includes the Agricultural Adjustment Administra- 
tion with a. crop control program Americans in the years 
1928-1932 would not have tolerated for a moment as an 
American institution. The National Labor Relations Board 
under the Wagner Act was years away, if even contemplated, 
~ in 1930; and if offered in 1928 might have stirred men to 
shoulder rifles and spill blood in earnest. 

The death sentence for utility holding companies was a 
new concept to the people who trustingly bought the stocks 
and bonds of the Insull empire. Federal funds to subsidize 
municipal competition with private enterprise as of 1925 was 
un-American, but in 1937 had been blandly accepted by a 
majority of the people. The great social experiment of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority was a nearer approach to so- 
cialism than the Democratic party dreamed of in 1930. 

The rockribbed system of the Federal Reserve Banks has 
shifted around the axis. Their ability to convert into coin of 
the realm only that type of paper that was based on com- 
mercial and agricultural operations maturing into cash with- 
in 90 days, or at most six months’ time, has been amended 
to include all the sound assets of a bank as eligible for con- 
version into money. Such liberalism was considered lunacy 
in 1914-24-34. Today it is an accomplished fact. 

That our Federal Treasury or our banking system or our 
economy could support a direct and indirect debt of more 
than 41 billion dollars could only be the tenet of a wild man 
in 1930. Yet today we take it in our stride. An annual 


Federal budget of 8 billion dollars would have defeated any 
candidate who proposed it as a platform. Yet business runs 
along on the hope that profit can be made after meeting such 
a tax bill. 

The sum of these recited items beggars the implication of 
the hackneyed term of “revolution.” We need yet to find 
an adequate word that would describe the political, social, 
and economic eruption of volcanic force that has occurred 
and yet has left our American society in a reasonable sem- 
blance of orderly operation. 

The summary of the Roosevelt Revolution lies in the ad- 
vanced legislative crystallization of an aroused social con- 
sciousness. This conscious desire to br’ng about a fuller 
expression of Democracy has smouldered in America since 
that epic July 4th, in 1776, when our forefathers signed that 
declaration drawn up by Thomas Jefferson. They set forth 
for the world to heed the ideal upon which the American 
Republic sought to ground its foundations. 

In its early stages our Federal Government was more of 
an outline of purpose than an implement of expression. The 
rich resources of this virgin land of vast raw wealth were 
being converted at a rapid pace. Under that program in- 
dustrial empires rose within the jurisdiction of our central 
government until their united might challenged the very 
authority under which they operated. Government in a 
sense became the servant of corporate entities until at last 
overweening desire to cash in on our complex industrial and 
corporate maze brought the structure to a piteous crash in 
1929 and to desperate despondency in 1932. ' 

Only once in that long period from 1776 to 1932 had we 
experienced a revolution in this country. 

The English must have named the war of 1776 the Amer- 
ican Revolution. It was actually the war of American Seces- 
sion from the British throne. There was no real revolution. 
There was the establishment of home rule, independent of 
foreign authority. To those who prefer to call it a revo- 
lution, let them ponder that once the facts were crystallized 
into the reality of 2 government of the United States, neither 
local Tories nor foreign sovereigns sought to return to the 
status that preceded the era of change. They accepted the 
situation as a “fait accompli” and set to work under that 
new regime to make the most of it from an individual, cor- 
porate, and political point of view. 

Our real American Revolution took place in 1861-1865, 
when two fundamental defects in the American Constitu- 
tion were corrected with reference to human slavery and 
the issue of the status of a sovereign state within a Federal 
government. Bloodshed and strife between brothers, within 
the borders of a single nation, took on the true characteristics 
of a revolution. So far as the states of the Southern Con- 
federacy were concerned, property was destroyed, new citi- 
zens were created, human slavery was abolished and a reign 
of terror and oppression followed. There was no secession— 
there was revolution. 

But again it is worthy of notice that no one subsequent 
to the establishment of the new order ever sought to undo 
the social progress made, nor return to that era when a 
state’s right to secede was a debatable question. The men 
and women of the South determined to make the most of 
the new era. There were some necessary modifications and 
correction related to Negro supremacy and carpet-bag rule 
that had to be made in order that the economy and the 
social order could be supportable and tolerable. Once these 
changes were effected, the South began a long climb toward 
a day when it could challenge the agricultural and indus- 
trial forces of other sections. 

The war of 1861-1865 was a great mile stone in register- 
ing the social consciousness that under the American ideal 
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the individual, not matter how humble, no matter color or 
origin, was yet the ultimate unit of our social order wherein 
all men were free and equal. It registered again the great 
doctrine that the state is the servant of the people and shall 
never become the master of the individual. 

And now today we are in the third great era of American 
progress in social consciousness. We have in the past five 
years crystallized into legislative statute the fact that the 
state shall ever be the servant of the people wherever a true 
democracy operates. Through Mr. Roosevelt the American 
people have expressed their revolutionary attitude toward 
economic, political and social problems. Let us take note of 
the example of the opponents of the American secession from 
England, when they constructively accepted the newly es- 
tablished order. Let us renew our admiration of the de- 
feated South and the manner in which they sought to im- 
plement a new society and new economy after making the 
necessary modifications and corrections essential to success- 
ful progress. 

But most important and encouraging of all, let us note 
here and now that the Roosevelt Revolution was an ex- 
pression of the desire of the people to advance the dignity 
of the individual as the ultimate sovereign power for whom 
our society, economy, and government are organized as re- 
sponsive servants. Let us note with great satisfaction that 
the Executive, the Congress, and the Supreme Court, even 
under the New Deal, were all operating within the frame- 
work of the Constitution given us by a group of inspired 
authors. Let us note that all the social and economic progress 
legislated into statute was all effected under our democratic 
form of government. And let us particularly and thank- 
fully note that when the Chief Executive and a misguided 
portion of the legislative branch, together with a pliant mi- 
nority of the Court, sought to impair a fundamental prin- 
ciple of that Constitution, the people of the United States 
spoke unerringly and stopped the destruction of the inde- 
pendence of the Supreme Court. That body of patriots in 
the Senate who sensed the will of America and defeated the 
Court Reorganization bill had measured the concept of the 
American people as to the desired form of government and 
as to the extent of the revolution which expressed the people’s 
will. 

When the Chief Executive sought to go beyond the ex- 
pression of the will of the people and for the second time 
express his individual concept of our form of government 
rather than expressing the will of the people, he was stopped 
again. 

Thus, we have clearly outlined the foremost lines of social 
and economic revolution our people wanted. They wished 
for no fundamental change in our political order. They 
sought only to unfold to a supportable degree the great 
American ideal of democracy to establish still further the 
right of the individual when arrayed against any opposing 
authority, corporate or governmental. To such a universal 
desire there could be no successful opposition. 

We have had our revolution. We have seen its limits 
set. We have seen held in check those who would misin- 
terpret the response of the people to social progress as a 
mandate for personal power and destruction of democratic 
processes or attack, upon our sacred Constitution. We have 
seen them warned that thus far and no further shall our 
reforms, shall our revolution go. 

Were the true temper of our people given opportunity of 
expression today, there is little doubt that it would be an 
expression solely of impatience that private enterprise has 
not fully sensed a number of inescapable realities: first, the 
accomplished fact of an irrevocable revolution that has been 
crystallized into state and Federal statute; second, that be- 








yond these limits the people do not wish to go; third, that 
hastily as these far reaching statutes have been spread upon 
the records, there must necessarily and logically be a long 
period of adjustment, modification, and digestion, to the 
end that the social gains made in the name of the people may 
be fully realized upon through implementing them in a 
return to normal business activity in keeping with the needs 
and desires of the consuming public; fourth, that the people 
wait upon a leader and a party that will no longer seek 
to exploit for selfish reasons the flux of opinion that was at 
flood stage from 1932 through 1936 but seeks to come to the 
rescue of the 12 million or more unemployed people who 
await an opportunity to produce and consume as normal, 
self-supporting, self-respecting citizens under the new order; 
that seeks to come to the rescue of the millions of owners 
of securities, of life insurance policies, of savings bank pass- 
books and of mortgaged homes, and by putting America back 
to work with swiftness and assurance, will guarantee the 
continuing and rising value of these jeopardized holdings 
under an administration that operates at an annual deficit 
of billions of dollars and threatens the worth and stability 
of every asset expressed in dollar values or in human values. 

A realistic appraisal of the Roosevelt Revolution; a care- 
ful analysis from an historical point of view of the spirit 
aud ideals of the American Republic and a majority of the 
American people; a critical examination of the resistance of 
the people to any attack upon our constitutional form of 
government as set up by our founding fathers, will convince 
private enterprise that America has been saved by its spirit 
and its ideals as a free democracy under an unchanged con- 
stitutional form of government. A realistic appraisal will 
show that through the operation of the will of a Divine 
Providence, America has had its revolution and has been 
spared the experiences of Russia, Germany, Italy, Austria, 
or even France. 

It would be indeed an ungrateful people who would not 
set to work to implement fully a social and economic order 
under such happy skies. 

The people but await an expression from private enter- 
prise that it accepts the present order; that private enter- 
prise will not support or seek an administration that would 
reverse the acts of the revolution; that it will seek under 
a wise and restrained administration to adjust and make 
workable the hastily written laws that creak and groan with 
cumbersome and blundering provisions to effect the ex- 
pressed will of the people; that private enterprise must be 
offered a reasonable hope of profit to entice capital to come 
out of hiding and to inspire management to coordinate money 
and labor into a continuing program of conversion of Amer- 
ica’s resources into usable wealth. 

If private enterprises will find a spokesman and a party 
for such expression the people will take such a program to 
their bosoms as earnestly and as overwhelmingly as they 
once grasped the bright garments of the New Deal. 

The Roosevelt threat of a third term candidacy can only 
flourish in the absence of such a statement of position from 
private enterprise. What we need most in America today 
is a new concept on the part of private enterprise; namely, 
that we have had a revolution which arose out of the desire 
in the heart of the American people for progress in the evo- 
lution of the American ideal of the supremacy of the indi- 
vidual as the master of society; that the revolution is an 
accomplished, irrevocable fact; that the American people are 
hungry for action under their new order and yearn audibly 
for a leader and a party to set that desire into action. 

Once private enterprise evolves this new concept and 
adequately expresses it, further suggestion of revolution, 
reformation or tyranny will disappear from the land. 
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Government Needs 


a Business Manager 


LIFE HAS CHANGED A LOT 


By A. W. ROBERTSON, Chairman of the Board, Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company, 
to Veterans of Foreign Wars, Columbus, Ohio, August 25, 1938 


you would have realized, as I did from my studies, 
how greatly business has changed in recent years. A 
hundred years ago there was little that could be classified 
as either big business or little business. Almost all of the 
work was done in the home or in a little shop near the home. 
The candlestick maker made a few candles and sold them 
to a few people in his vicinity. Knowledge of the physical 
world in which our forefathers lived was limited and their 
lives were limited. They knew something about planting 
grain and grinding it for food. But it was planted by hand 
and reaped by hand and machinery had very little place in 
their lives. They knew something about raising cattle for 
food and the tanning of leather, but they knew nothing 
whatever about making a synthetic product to take the place 
of leather—superior to it in many respects. They knew 
something about shearing wool from the backs of sheep and 
weaving it into cloth to keep them warm, but they had no 
conception of making a product out of wood or some other 
foreign substance to rival both wool and silk for clothing. 
- Some people foolishly sigh for the return of these old days, 
thinking that people were happier then. Actually, people of 
olden times lived in a continual state of discomfort. They 
were never truly well fed, well clothed, or well housed ac- 
cording to modern standards. As for amusements, the only 
amusement they knew, outside of one or two cities, was the 
amusement to be had from hard work and worry. Every- 
one lived from day to day, as the world then didn’t know 
how to protect itself from the future by preserving and 
warehousing food and materials for tomorrow. 

Our immediate forefathers began to know more about the 
world they lived in and as their knowledge increased busi- 
ness began to grow and expand. It moved out of the home 
and factories were gradually built. They began to under- 
stand the quality of metals and how to change their quality 
to suit the requirements of new devices. They developed 
the steam engine and later the steam turbine. The electric 
generator came into the picture. Shortly we had a remark- 
able new energy called “electricity,” running along wires 
above ground and later along cables underground, which en- 
abled us to talk to each other in one form, and in another 
form to get power to operate factories and to do work for 
us in our homes and elsewhere; or to furnish heat and a 
fireproof light bulb, removing the hazard of fire from all 
our homes. All distributed through a copper wire! The 
business of life took on a swifter pace. An endless new 
variety of things were furnished for people to eat, wear, 
use and enjoy. Life expanded in an ever-widening circle. It 
seemed at last to have no circumference. National industries 
developed as it became apparent that one organization could 
serve a whole nation better than many different organizations 
could serve it. Out of all this grew the business man and 
the business manager. And as the modern world took on 
its characteristics a new people and a new generation that 
knew not former times came into power. They knew no 
world except the world that surrounded them, which was 
full of the products of industry. These later generations 
knew nothing about striking into the wilderness and hewing 
out their homes with their bare hands from the living forest. 
They had traveled far from the first simple tools which 


I you had been with me when I was preparing this talk 





man had to help him in his work. They accepted the last 
and most marvelous tool, electricity, as a matter of course. 
It was always present in their homes to do their bidding— 
mild and obedient as an ox. They had lost all sense of 
its kinship to lightning. Man has forgotten that electricity 
is still something about which he knows little—something 
which he dare not touch; the light from which blinds his 
eyes. At last man had reached out beyond the boundary of 
his senses—beyond touch, sight, feeling, taste, and smell, and 
had found a tool in electricity which had widened his hori- 
zon beyond all previous earthly concepts. It not only serves 
him in his home, but is the spark which ignites the gas which 
makes the automobile and the airplane possible. It has set 
men free to roam the whole earth. His Seven League Boots 
gave way to 70 horsepower beneath the hood. 

Small wonder then that these marvels gradually began 
to shape our lives, governing to a large extent every thought 
and action, and that we should come to fear the very things 
which we have so eagerly welcomed and which have made 
our lives so rich and varied. In our fear we have magnified 
our dependence upon all these products of industry and com- 
merce. We realize today as never before that no city can 
survive long without its public utilities, its food markets, its 
food merchants. Everyone of us is utterly dependent upon 
hundreds of other people for everything we eat, use and 
wear. We don’t like it very well and have turned against 
the very industries and businesses that have made this Golden 
Age possible and have treated them as we would enemies, 
finding all manners of fault and have imputed evil to their 
simplest acts. 

Government has taken up the battle and thousands, aye 
tens of thousands, of restrictive laws have been passed curb- 
ing business and generally threatening its very life. Some 
business is even being regulated within one step of govern- 
ment ownership because complete government regulation 
leads inevitably to government ownership. There is no es- 
cape once we start along this path of super-regulation by 
government. Reasonable regulation is essential in so compli- 
cated a world. But where reasonable regulation ends and 
strangulation begins is a matter of judgment. And the num- 
ber of wise men in positions of authority seems to be limited. 

There is too much time spent in finding fault with govern- 
ment. True we perhaps cannot understand why the chain 
store that serves the public so well that it grows to a national 
organization having thousands of units, thus giving posi- 
tive proof that it does serve the public well, should be con- 
sidered by legislators as an evil thing and taxed out of exist- 
ence. However, if we want to find the reason for this hostile 
attitude of government to business we need but look to our- 
selves. Every single business has wished at some time to 
see the government crack down on some other business or 
firm and we in this hall are no exception. I couldn’t under- 
stand how this could be so until one day I listened to a 
young married woman, who seemed to be reasonably intelli- 
gent and happy, complain bitterly about the following things: 
Her telephone service was poor and the rates much too 
high; her electric service was all right but it cost too much; 
her gas bills were outrageous; her grocer charged too much 
and she once bought something from him that was spoiled; 
she could buy better clothes in New York than in the local 
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dress shop; and finally the radio program which she enjoyed 
so much were interspersed with commercial talks trying to 
sell her something. It occurred to me that everyone of these 
things that really enriched her physical well being beyond 
measure, and added to her modern comfort, and should have 
added to her soul’s peace and tranquillity, were only to her 
mind, taking a steady toll of her monthly allowance. Every- 
thing helping her to live so well had its hand in her handbag 
and was extracting some of the too few dollars which must 
spread over many things. As a result, these modern services 
were pictured in her mind as her enemies, not her friends. 
And she thought of them as enemies and acted toward them 
as she would an enemy. The universal nature of this general 
criticism of business was also illustrated by the experience 
I had the other evening at dinner. One man started to 
criticise the telephone service and rates, and every other per- 
son had some criticism to make as each was engaged in 
another business. One man said that he called up his wife 
who was in California and after talking to her for some 
time found that it cost him $18.00 and he thought such a 
charge was excessive. Perhaps it should have been $13.00. 
But no one seemed to realize what a perfectly amazing and 
marvelous privilege it was to be able to talk at all, assuming 
that it was a pleasure to talk to the wife in point. The sense 
of privilege and appreciation of the service itself has evi- 
dently been lost and the price charged the only thought re- 
maining. This would seem to be true of every service and 
every product furnished by private enterprise, after the 
novelty has worn off. 

If we could see the world of today in the eyes of ancient 
people we might see more clearly. Suppose we could borrow 
today, perhaps Columbus’s eyes, the man who set out to 
cross the Atlantic Ocean in a little boat weighing 100 tons, 
and let’s invite him to inspect the Queen Mary with us. 
He would be without words. “No sails? How does it 
move?” Let’s ask Robert Fulton to see the Normandie while 
we are about it. What would Balboa say about the China 
Clipper setting out across the same ocean, but over it in- 
stead of on it, and covering in hours what he could not do 
in months. If we had Ben Franklin here, the gentleman who 
sent up his kite to get a spark of electric current, what would 
he say, if he could say anything, if he could see just one 
street in any of our cities at night? This little spark of his 
is now a raging lion, a magic beyond anyone’s full under- 
standing. If we could SEE this world in which we live we 
would not be so hostile. 

Due to this hostility the regulation of private enterprise 
has gone to such an extent as to create the impression in 
business that everything it does, in fact everything any one 
of us does, is controlled by government. Let us pause for 
a moment and examine how complete this control is. If you 
want to drive a car you must first ask the government if 
you may; if you want to go hunting you must get its con- 
sent; you don’t need to pay any attention to the signs on the 
farmer’s place, you can ignore them, but you must have a 
sign on your back. If you want to fish you must get per- 
mission from the government. If you are born the govern- 
ment makes a record of it; when you die there is a record 
made of it; if you want to get married everyone must know 
about it. If you go into business you must get the consent 
of the government; building restriction agents tell you what 
you can use in building your house, how high your building 
may be, etc. Food must measure up to certain standards. 
Water is regulated. If a broadcasting station puts up a new 
radio antenna it must do it under a 30 day permission from 
the government, and you run the risk of not being allowed 
to continue it. If you undertake anything you are subject to 
control. Public utilities are controlled. They are controlled 


to the point of being told by government how much to charge 
for their services, and the quality of their service is also under 
supervision. The horizon appears all regulation. 

But let us turn our attention to the other side, the un- 
controlled private enterprise side. This morning I got up 
from a rather comfortable bed. The mattress, springs and 
the bed itself were all furnished by private enterprise. I 
went into a bathroom furnished by private enterprise; even 
the water was pumped from the ground by a device mad by 
private enterprise. I used a razor that I know no government 
could make; I got into clothes provided by private enterprise. 
The food for my breakfast was fresh and was furnished by 
private enterprise. I got into an automobile supplied by 
private enterprise, but I had to obey the law riding down 
here. I got to my office and sat at a desk furnished by pri- 
vate industry; the light was furnished by private enterprise. 
Doesn’t it look as if there is something to say for private 
enterprise ? 

It would seem to be a case similar to that of the theatre 
owner who, looking over his attendance one day and seeing 
the chairs half full said, “Business is terrible! ‘The house 
is half empty.” But the next day he was feeling more cheer- 
ful and when he saw the house half empty said, ‘Business 
is pretty good. The house is half full.” 

Isn’t it fair to say that we wouldn’t know how to live 
without business? Everyone of us, outside of public officials, 
makes his living from business or something closely allied to 
it. Our orderly lives, with trains on time, machines operat- 
ing as intended, food sanitary and healthful, are all excellent 
examples of the efficiency of modern business. One never sees 
a high standard of living where there is no business activity. 
Business may be proud of its record as far as furnishing 
material comforts is concerned. 

The modern business is conducted through a corporation. 
Someone years ago said that a corporation has no soul and 
since that time it has been popular to believe that it is a cold, 
evil thing. Actually, it is a product of human beings and 
is exactly like any other human organization. In fact, it is 
one of the greatest cooperative organizations known. It en- 
ables the person with money, whether it is the workman who 
has saved a few dollars or the widow with her mite, to 
combine money with the brains and hands of workmen, under 
proper leadership, to produce goods and services that people 
want. And -they produce wonders, as all the world will 
testify. American goods are in demand the world over. Under 
the willing cooperation of a corporate organization things 
are produced of a quality and cheapness that the firing squad ' 
and the court martial cannot equal as the Russian method 
shows. 

Notwithstanding the evident benefits flowing from our 
business organizations, they are charged with being greedy. 
To substantiate the charge, examples are made of one or two 
corporations which have made unusual profits for a short 
period of time, but these are exceptions. It would be as 
easy to find other corporations that had suffered exceptional 
losses during the same period of time. Considering business 
ventures as an average, Dun and Bradstreet tell us that 
1292 corporations are formed every day and 1142 come to 
an end every day. The dead are soon forgotten; so it is with 
the business venture that fails. When we think of auto- 
mobiles we think of Ford, Buick, Chrysler, Packard, and 
forget the Winton, Stutz, Mercedes, Peerless, and forty or 
fifty others that have failed with the loss of all on board. 

The average successful company, such as the one with 
which I am entirely familiar, may take in Two Hundred 
Million Dollars in a year. It will immediately pay out 
nearly One Hundred Million Dollars of this money in wages 
and salaries. It will purchase Sixty or Seventy Million Dol- 
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lars worth of materials, which will finally be dispersed also 
as wages. It will contribute Fourteen Millions to taxes. The 
Company will set aside Two and a Half Million Dollars for 
its own pension fund, and the balance of Twenty Millions 
should remain in its treasury for a rainy day and for stock- 
holders’ dividends. (Not so long ago it knew what a rainy 
day really was, too, as it spent Eight and a Half Million 
Dollars more in one year than it took in.) If this is being 
greedy we will have to make the most of it, as no corpora- 
tion could exist for long on less. Statistics show that the 
record of earnings, of successful companies, amount to as 
little as 4 per cent and as high as from 7 to 10 per cent, and 
these earnings vary materially from year to year, depending 
upon economic conditions. 

Business is blamed for unemployment. Business actually, 
in the form of manufacturing, public service and allied 
activities, employs only a little over half of all employable 
people. The manufacturing industry employs considerably 
less than 25 per cent of all the people employed, so we can- 
not be responsible for all the unemployment. The fact is that 
the manufacturer offers his goods for sale, as a railroad offers 
its services, and if they are not bought or used by the public 
it can give no work. It is idle for demagogues to tell the 
manufacturer to employ men when there is no work. No 
business can run on any such basis and it takes little wit to 
know this is true. This doesn’t change the fact, however, 
that men out of work are a problem which should cause 
everyone concern. And industry is concerned. Its employees 
are its first concern because it knows that it has no life or 
existence except through them. It values them above its 
customers and delays posting the notice that there is no work 
as long as possible. It pays wages long after dividends are 
discontinued. Well ordered industry started pensions and 
welfare long before government ever thought of such a thing. 
This doesn’t mean that all business activities are actuated by 
these motives, but the large majority are, and anyone who 
works for a well established business knows that business 
does care. 

Today we hear much about the plight of the older em- 
ployee—the man above 45. Industry and employee organiza- 
tions have been giving the subject attention for years and 
recently, under the leadership of the Secretary of Labor, a 
committee of citizens, of which I was one, has been studying 
the problem. Much interesting data has been compiled and 
it is hoped that worth while conclusions may be reached. 

It is true that a man of advanced years, out of work, does 
have a difficult time securing employment. But we shouldn’t 
lose sight of the fact that men of advanced years with jobs 
hold them when younger men lose theirs. In other words, 
during times of depression older employees are preferred and 
continued on the payroll. The average organization has a 
larger percentage of people over 45 employed than will be 
found in an average cross-section of the population. For ex- 
ample, in the Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 12,410 of our employees are over 45. 

This represents more than 31 per cent of the total payroll, 
whereas the number of all persons over 45 in the entire popu- 
lation is about 23 per cent. It is difficult to make direct com- 
parisons because it is necessary to rule out children, persons 
over the normal industrial retirement age, and so forth. 
However, on any fair comparison it will be found that this 
one company, at least, employs as high, or higher, a per- 
centage of employables over 45 as a cross-section of the popu- 
lation would indicate to be fair. 

After all, older men rule the world and it isn’t reasonable 
to assume that they are leagued against people of their own 
age. If anyone has a real kick I think it should b. .he young 
married man of 30 who certainly has responsibilities that 


match almost any 45 year old man’s, whose children are. 
usually grown. It seems to me that one must conclude that 
the problem of unemployment is a serious one, both to young 
and old, the cases varying in intensity with the individual. 
We in this group are more interested in the older employee 
because we are older. Since I have acquired my gray hairs I 
haven’t had to look for a job so I don’t know exactly how I 
would go about it. But it does seem to me that the same per- 
sistence and willingness to take anything that comes along, 
which is usually a characteristic of the younger person, would 
bring results with an older person. The trouble is we older 
people usually get the notion that we can do only one thing 
well and that is what we want to do. It often happens that 
the world is well supplied with people to do the same kind 
of work we like to do. Or perhaps our line of work has 
ceased to be needed at all. The older man out of a job must 
be willing to start all over again and if he is willing he will 
most certainly find his opportunity. One thing of which we 
may be certain is that industry is not hostile to the older 
man, assuming that he is willing and well. He is usually 
more steady, more careful and reliable, has as good or better 
health than the younger man, and is generally an entirely 
desirable type of employee. The National Association of 
Manufacturers has gone on record to this effect. 

The world in which we live would be chaotic without the 
control of business. There is more management back of the 
average soda counter than you will find in the parking 
regulations of a whole city. Or perhaps a better illustration 
would be operating a bank of elevators. Occasionally we have 
to wait a few seconds for an elevator but generally they are 
moving up and down with astonishing regularity, answering 
our signals and giving good service. What would we think of 
a building if a preferred tenant were to say to the elevator 
operator: “Hold your car here for half an hour as I want it 
to be ready when I leave my office.” Yet that is about what 
the same person does when he parks his car in front of the 
building and uses the street to the disadvantage of all vehicles 
while he sits at his desk or attends to other business. We 
seem to put up with perfectly nonsensical things in public 
affairs that we wouldn’t tolerate for a moment in private 
affairs. 

Some people would take exception to my statement that 
private enterprise keeps things moving in an orderly manner 
in our world. The point of view compares to that of a 
passenger in the airplane who sat looking out of his window 
observing the earth and the ground below him. Not being 
familiar with the operation of an airplane he couldn’t under- 
stand what made it fly because he didn’t know that he couldn’t 
see a fast moving propeller. As far as his eyes were con- 
cerned there was nothing moving about the airplane except 
the craft itself. I suppose that such a man would claim that 
the airplane would just run itself—the way some people think 
about our worldly affairs. But they don’t run themselves, as 
we all know. Industry and private enterprise run most of 
them, although of course government regulates, or tries to 
regulate, all industry and assumes some sort of supervision 
over all activities, interfering with good things almost as 
much as they prevent evil things. 

All of this is leading up to the statement that managers of 
private enterprise are altogether too unappreciative of their 
rightful place in the world. Years ago private enterprise 
was the darling of the public, but recently it has had its feel- 
ings hurt and the leaders are confused and I think are sulk- 
ing a bit. Business seems to admit the charges against it. Such 
an attitude of mind is almost unexplainable. It reminds one 
of the old days of witchcraft where innocent people pled 
guilty to meeting the Devil and seeing his forked tail swish- 
ing in the bushes and feeling the touch of his red hot fingers 
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when they never saw anything of the kind. But such an 
attitude will get businessmen nowhere. In this world we 
have to learn to take it on the chin whether we deserve the 
blow or not. In my youth we used to sing a stirring song 
which went something like this: 


Must I be carried to the skies, 

On flowery beds of ease; 

While others fight to win the prize 
And sail through bloody seas? 


The lot of the businessman may be a hard one at the 


present time, but who wants to be carried to the skies on 
flowery beds of ease? Instead of dodging and ducking the 
blows aimed at it by government I recommend that business- 
men step out and say: “Yes, modern life is disturbing. We 
do have too many unemployed. Things are not adjusted so 
that the individual always receives his just due. Business 
isn’t perfect, but neither is government, and if regulation ef 
this and that would be helpful let men who know something 
about organization and have the ability to accomplish results 
take charge of it.” In other words, what government needs 
is a good business manager. 


The Real Issue Is Plain 


WE HAVE SUCCEEDED DESPITE HANDICAPS 
By MARTIN DIES, Congressman of Texas 


Made on the National Radio Forum arranged by the Washington Evening Star and Broadcast over the 
National Broadcasting Company, August 30, 1938 


Un-American Activities and Propaganda began its 

hearings in the City of Washington which continued 
until Tuesday afternoon, August the 23rd. We have been 
seriously handicapped by a lack of sufficient funds to employ 
an adequate staff of stenographers, clerks, investigators and 
attorneys. After the House of Representatives had authorized 
this investigation by an overwhelming majority, we requested 
$100,000 to finance the investigation. However, the Com- 
mittee on Accounts refused to give us more than $25,000 but 
assured us that the provision in the resolution calling upon 
the various departments of government to cooperate with 
our Committee in the way of assigning to us clerks, stenog- 
raphers, investigators and attorneys would enable us to 
conduct a thorough investigation. Immediately after Con- 
gress adjourned, as chairman of the Committee, I requested 
in writing the Department of Justice and the Department of 
Labor to assign to our Committee the personnel needed and 
called for in the resolution. These departments did not 
comply with my request and consequently we have been 
compelled to conduct this investigation without any paid 
secretary or clerks, without any legal assistants and with only 
a few investigators. Therefore, we started out with two 
strikes already called against us. You can appreciate this 
statement when you remember that the Senate Elections 
Committee was given $80,000, the Monopoly probe $500,- 
000 and the La Follette probe $150,000. 

However, in spite of these serious obstacles we have suc- 
ceeded during the ten days of hearing in laying before the 
American people the seriousness and extent of un-American 
and subversive activities throughout the United States. That 
we have succeeded in focusing public attention upon the sit- 
uation is demonstrated by the large number of letters and 
telegrams that are received every day by the Committee and 
the abuse and vituperation that have come from the usual 
quarters. 

It is my purpose tonight to tell you about some of the 
testimony and facts presented to the Committee during its 
ten days of hearings. Let me emphasize that upon numerous 
occasions before and during the hearings I made it clear that 
the Committee wanted to hear from all sides and to accord 
to every individual or organization who was attacked a full 
opportunity to be heard, 
~ As chairman of the Committee, I extended to Mr. John 
L. Lewis an invitation to appear before our Committee and 


() N Friday the 12th of this month our Committee on 








give us the benefit of any facts or information that he might 
have with respect to any un-American activities in the United 
States. At all times I made it plain that the official repre- 
sentatives of organizations who were attacked in the course 
of these hearings would receive from the Committee a courte- 
ous and fair hearing. However, the Committee is determined 
to conduct a fearless investigation and to focus the spot light 
upon subversive activities and organizations that have here- 
tofore escaped any public inquiry. Immediately after I was 
named chairman it became very evident to me that there 
were certain groups and organizations in the United States 
who were extremely anxious to investigate Nazism and 
Fascism and were willing to cooperate with this Committee 
to that end but that when it came to Communism they were 
either opposed to a real exposure or strangely indifferent. 
This naturally excited my curiosity and aroused my suspicion. 
I have been unable to understand why any individual, or- 
ganization or group in America could be so vociferous in the 
denunciation of Fascism and at the same time so indifferent 
to Communism. Communism as practiced in Russia is a 
ruthless and tyrannical dictatorship and equally as dangerous 
as Nazism or Fascism. I also found that other groups and 
organizations were very anxious to investigate Communism 
but were indifferent to the dangers of Fascism and Nazism. 
In common with the majority of Americans, I am unalter- 
ably opposed to every alien system of government and it is, 
therefore, my firm belief that this investigation should deal 
with all forms of activities and propaganda which are clearly 
and unmistakably un-American. 

The Committee received considerable testimony and docu- 
mentary evidence with reference to the Nazi movement in the 
United States. A former member of the German American 
Bund, a former member of the German Bund and a former 
leader of the German American Bund testified under oath be- 
fore the Committee. There is no question but that all of these 
witnesses were members of the Bund and thoroughly ac- 
quainted with its activities and objectives. The substance of 
their testimony was to the effect that the German American 
Bund is closely allied with the Nazi movement in Germany; 
that it receives its inspiration and encouragement from the 
Nazi government and is deeply sympathetic with the Nazi 
movement. There was presented to the Committee and in- 
troduced in evidence correspondence which passed between 
officials of the Bund in the United States and the Nazi 
government in Germany. These letters tend to show a close 
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relationship between the German American Bund ‘in the 
United States and the Nazi Government in Germany. All of 
these letters will be incorporated in full in the record of 
the hearings and there will be found in them many state- 
ments that reveal the true relationship between the German 
American Bund in the United States and the Nazi govern- 
ment in Germany. In addition to these letters there was 
presented to the Committee and introduced as evidence num- 
erous photographs taken in the German American Bund 
posts in the United States. The authenticity of these photo- 
graphs was definitely proven. Peter Gissibl, a former head of 
the German American Bund in Chicago and a member at 
present, admitted that the photographs were genuine and 
portrayed actual scenes and true conditions. These photo- 
graphs show tables in the camps of the German American 
Bund literally covered with propaganda, literature, pam- 
phlets and portraits that came from Germany and were being 
‘distributed throughout the camps to members and to visitors. 
They show the members of the German American Bund 
marching in uniform and sa_uting the Swastika. The letters, 
the photographs and the official publications of the German 
American Bund disclose the deep sympathy which exists for 
the Nazi movement in Germany, its activities, its purposes 
and its objectives. These pictures also disclose the presence of 
members of other organizations intermingling on intimate 
terms with members of the German American Bund. Along- 
side the Storm Trooper is seen the Black Shirt of the Fascist 
and the members of the Ukrainian Unit indicating coopera- 
tion between the Fascists in the United States and the mem- 
bers of the German American Bund. However, let me make 
it plain that no definite conclusions will be reached until all 
the evidence is in. 

The evidence thus far with reference to Communistic 
activity in the United States indicates that the Communist 
Party is an integral part of the International Communist 
movement directed and controlled by the Soviet Union, and 
that through the Communist Party in the United States the 
Soviet Union is influencing, if not directing, the policies and 
activities of certain organizations in the United States. The 
evidence further indicates that the Communist Party in the 
United States is using these organizations as “fronts’’ to ad- 
vance the cause and interest of the Soviet Union in this coun- 
try but that the overwhelming majority of the members of 
many of-these “front” organizations are entirely innocent 
and have been duped into joining these organizations on ac- 
count of the lofty purposes which they profess. Considerable 
testimony, both verbal and documentary, was heard with 
reference to the American League for Peace and Democracy. 
It is claimed that this League, with a membership of four 
million in the United States, is the principal “front” or- 
ganization of the Communist Party. This evidence consists 
of the following testimony: 

The testimony of Dr. J. B. Matthews, who was formerly 
the national chairman of this League and assisted in its 
formation. He stated that the League was formed as a result 
of orders received from Moscow and that simultaneous with 
its formation in the United States similar Leagues with the 
same objectives and programs were set up in England, France, 
Canada and other countries. He testified that the actual 
management of the affairs of the League was turned over to 
a well known Communist and that another well known Com- 
munist, Henry Barbusse, who died in Moscow, came to the 
United States to aid in the formation of the League. He 
further testified that the constitution of the Communist In- 
ternational stated explicitly that leading “comrades” may go 
from country to country only with the consent of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Communist International and that, 
therefore, Barbusse must have had the consent of the Com- 


munist International when he came to the United States to 
aid in the formation of the League. 

In addition to the testimony of Dr. Matthews, who 
helped to form the League, Mr. Chaillaux, spokesman for 
the American Legion, testified that the American League 
for Peace and Democracy was a “front” organization for 
the Communist Party. He pointed out that Roger Baldwin 
is its secretary and he quoted from the following statement of 
Baldwin, which appears in the Harvard Class Book, class 
of 1905, published in 1935: “My chief aversion is the system 
of greed, private profit, privilege and violence which makes 
up the control of the world today, and which has brought it 
to the tragic crisis of unprecedented hunger and unemploy- 
ment. I see social ownership of property, the abolition of 
the propertied class, and sole control by those who produce 
wealth. Communism is the goal.” 

Mr. Chaillaux also read into the evidence a letter from 
Mr. Paul M. Reid, who is executive secretary of the Amer- 
ican League against War and Fascism, now known as the 
American League for Peace and Democracy, which contains 
the following paragraph: “We have no apologies to make 
for the fact that Communists are active in the American 
League and for the fact that the Communist Party is affili- 
ated with the American League.” In addition to this there 
was testimony to show that some of the directors of the 
League are well known Communists. 

There was presented to the Committee the statement that 
in December, 1933, Earl Browder, general secretary of the 
American Communist Party, went to Moscow to report the 
results of the decision to set up the American League, and 
that in his report, which was read to the Committee, is the 
following statement, ‘““We led,” said Browder in his report, 
“a highly successful United States Congress Against War. 
* * * The Congress from the beginning was led by our 
Party quite openly.” 

I wish that I had the time to quote from the voluminous 
evidence before our Committee dealing with the American 
League. I have only given you a few high spots to indicate 
the nature of the testimony dealing with the League and the 
charge that it is a “front” organization of the Communist 
Party. 

Other organizations, which were testified to as constitut- 
ing integral parts of the “united front” of the Communist 
Party in America were the Workers’ Alliance, the Interna- 
tional Labor Defense, the Civil Liberties Union, American 
Student Union, American Youth Congress, and other or- 
ganizations which I do not have the time to mention. The 
testimony and other evidence presented to the Committee as 
tending to show that these organizations are “united front” 
organizations of the Communist Party are as follows: 

1. The presence upon their board of directors of well 
known Communist leaders or the testimony that strategic 
positions in the organizations are filled by well known Com- 
munists. 

2. The charge that while these organizations are very 
vociferous in their denunciation of Nazism and Fascism they 
either commend or fail to condemn Communism. 

3. Statements from their official publications are made by 
some of their leaders which tend to show a strong sympathy 
for the Soviet Union. 

4. The methods, tactics and strategy employed by these 
organizations which it is claimed have all the earmarks of 
the Communist program. 

5. The testimony of Dr. J. B. Matthews who apparently 
helped to organize many of these “front” organizations and 
who occupied important positions in them as shown by 
pamphlets, letterheads, etc. 

6. Statements by the Communist Party that some of these 
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organizations, if not all of them, are integral parts of the 
“united front.” 

Let me make it very clear that the evidence shows thus far 
that the overwhelming majority of the members of such or- 
ganizations as the American League for Peace and Democ- 
racy and the Workers’ Alliance are not Communist and are 
wholly unaware of any Communist influence. 

One of the purposes of this investigation is to acquaint 
these people with the facts. I also want to make it plain that 
there is no evidence that subversive activities are confined to 
any one race or group in the United States. The evidence 
thus far heard further indicates that the Communists have 
gained a definite foot-hold in certain labor organizations 
affiliated with the C. I. O. I do not mean by this that they 
constitute a majority of the membership of such organiza- 
tions. As a matter of fact, they form a very small but effec- 
tive minority. They appear to have succeeded in some cases 
in seizing strategic positions. This is indicated not only by 
the evidence presented to this Committee but also by what 
is happening in the automobile union and in the seamen’s 
union on the West Coast, where the members of the union 
are themselves waging a war against Communist control. 
No finer or more patriotic thing could happen than for re- 
sponsible labor leaders to take the initiative in driving these 
Communists from their ranks because we all know that the 
overwhelming majority of laboring people, both organized 
and unorganized, are opposed to Communism. 

The Committee also heard testimony dealing with Com- 
munistic activities in the Federal Theater project in New 
York. Some of those who testified are now employed on this 
project. In addition to their testimony with reference to 
this activity, there was presented to the Committee a num- 
ber of plays that were put on by this theater project. I wish 
that I had the time to read some of the excerpts from these 
plays. They attack the capitalistic system and ridicule the 
government of the United States. These plays, together with 
Communist literature and pamphlets which were distributed 
on the project and exhibited on the bulletin boards tend to 
corroborate the testimony of numerous witnesses to the effect 
that Communism is playing no small part in the activities of 
the Federal Theater Project. 

Two witnesses who are veterans of the Spanish War testi- 
fied that the Communists induced them to enlist on the Loyal- 
ist side. They asserted that the Loyalist cause was under the 
control and domination of Communists and that the Amer- 
ican boys who are now in Spain are virtual prisoners. In 
connection with this testimony there was introduced in evi- 
dence a letter written by one of these veterans to his mother 
while he was in the hospital which graphically describes the 
situation as this veteran viewed it. 

I have very briefly reviewed some of the important testi- 
mony which we heard. I have formed no definite conclusion 
and will not do so until all the evidence is in. There are 
two dangers that must be avoided in dealing with the subject 
of this inquiry. There is a tendency to exaggerate the extent 
and seriousness of subversive activities in the United States. 
There is also the danger of underestimating or minimizing 
the extent and scope of such activities. One of the argu- 
ments most generally used to minimize and ridicule the im- 
portance of this matter is the often repeated statement that 
the Communists only form a small fraction of our population. 
This is true but at the same time it must not be forgotten 
that when the Communists seized control of Russia they did 
not constitute two per cent of the population. The Com- 
munist program does not call for large numbers. Their 
objective is to form and maintain a well trained and tightly 
organized minority that is capable of controlling other or- 
ganizations with large memberships, and being in a position 
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to take advantage of any economic or political crisis that 
might develop. 

Before this investigation ever started I warned the people 
in a nationwide broadcast that every attempt would be re- 
sorted to, to discredit by ridicule and other methods the in- 
vestigation in the eyes of the public. This is the most suc- 
cessful strategy ever devised by the Communists and their 
sympathizers to destroy the effectiveness of a fearless investiga- 
tion. Dr. Matthews, who for many years was identified with 
the Communist movement in the United States, described 
this strategy in the following words: ‘““We had an almost 
perfect trick for silencing any critics who suspected or knew 
the communist nature of our united front. All we had to do 
was to cry “red baiting!’”’ This cry of “red baiting” is the 
best trick ever invented, short of a firing squad, for making 
short work of anybody who dares to object to communist 
theories or practices. If he isn’t effectively silenced, he is at 
least thoroughly discredited in that vast flock of citizens who 
like to think of themselves as liberals. A twentieth century 
American “liberal” would rather face the charge of slapping 
his grandmother than to be accused of “red baiting.” And 
so the cry of “red baiting” enabled us to carry on the work of 
Moscow in this country with little or no molestation from 
knowing critics.” 

Those who contend that the testimony presented to the 
Committee during its recent hearing is false had the oppor- 
tunity to prove their contention. The Committee accorded 
to all these individuals and organizations who have been at- 
tacked a full opportunity to be heard. Some of them, how- 
ever, devoted their efforts to attacks upon some investigator 
when they should have been answering under oath the grave 
charges made against them. By this trick they hope to divert 
attention from the real issue, but the people will not be 
fooled. 

As an illustration of the desperate attempt to discredit 
the testimony which this Committee heard, I wish to point 
out one example. Several of the so-called liberal columnists 
featured stories to the effect that Dr. Matthews had accused 
Upon the basis of 
this fabrication, sarcastic articles were written in an attempt 
to discredit by ridicule what would be difficult to disprove by 
facts and argument. Here is the exact quotation from that 
part of the testimony of Dr. Matthews which was used as a 
basis for this fabrication, “The Communist Party relies 
heavily upon the carelessness or indifference of thousands of 
prominent citizens in lending their names for its propaganda 
purposes. For example, the French newspaper, Le Soir, 
which is owned outright by the Communist Party, recently 
featured hearty greetings from Clark Gable, Robert Taylor, 
James Cagney, and even Shirley Temple. The League of 
Women Shoppers boasts of the membership of Miriam Hop- 
kins and Bette Davis. A list of such persons could be ex- 
panded almost indefinitely. No one, I hope, is going to claim 
that any one of these persons in particular is a communist. 
The unfortunate fact, however, remains that most of them 
unwittingly serve, albeit in this slight way, the purpose of the 
Communist Party. Their names have definite propaganda 
value which the Party is quick to exploit.” 

Now, compare these statements of Dr. Matthews with the 
report of his testimony by a few self-styled liberal columnists 
and you will get some idea of the kind of campaign that is 
being waged in the attempt to discredit testimony by ridicule 
which should be disproved only by facts. The place to con- 
tradict this testimony is before the Committee under oath as 
a witness and not in newspaper columns. 

The testimony and documentary evidence presented to this 
Committee must be refuted and disproved by facts and not 
by ridicule. False reports of testimony or personal attacks 
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upon members of the Committee only arouse suspicion that 
those who are responsible for them thereby confess their in- 
ability to disprove the testimony by facts. I want to make it 
plain that the overwhelming majority of newspapers, col- 
umnists, and reporters have been extremely fair and accurate. 

In spite of the tremendous handicaps under which we are 
laboring, due to insufficient funds and a wholly inadequate 
staff of investigators, clerks, and other assistants—in spite of 
what appears to be a well organized effort to discredit the 
Committee by false and malicious reports with respect to 
testimony of witnesses, attitude of the members of the Com- 
mittee, and attacks upon investigators, and in spite of what 
appears to be an effort to sabotage the whole investigation 
by the well known tactics of those who fear the disclosures, 
we are determined to proceed as diligently and as thoroughly 
as our limited funds and inadequate personnel will permit. 
We are going to investigate and expose the Nazi and Fascist 
movements in this country as thoroughly as we do the Com- 
munist movement. Whether we fully succeed will depend 
upon whether or not the departments of the Government co- 


operate with the Committee in accordance with the resolution 
of the House of Representatives, and whether or not certain 
forces in this country who have manifested such obvious fear 
of exposure will be able through the strategy of ridicule, mis- 
representation and false reports to divert the public’s atten- 
tion from the important facts which are being developed. 

To many people from all parts of the country who have 
written encouraging letters and who have volunteered im- 
portant information, I wish to express the deep gratitude of 
the Committee. Our only regret is that we do not have 
sufficient investigators to follow up the many important 
leads that you have furnished us. 

In conclusion, my friends, let me urge you not to be de- 
ceived or sidetracked by the smoke screen in the form of 
personal abuse, ridicule or sarcasm thrown up by those who 
would like to obscure the real issue and thereby avoid a 
direct answer under oath to the grave charges made against 
them and the evidence which was introduced to support these 
charges. 


British Labor Relations 


LESSONS WE MUST LEARN 
By W. ELLISON CHALMERS, Senior Economist in the Department of Labor, 


who *: a member of the Commission appointed by the President to study labor conditions in England, 
’ over the Columbia Broadcasting System, Friday, September 2, 1938 


an impartial report on the exact status of labor- 

employer relations in “England and the evolution of 
established procedure. that account for the current state of 
industrial relations there. 

This report, presented to Secretary of Labor Perkins and 
transmitted to the President, has been published this morn- 
ing. In accordance with his directions, it is a factual state- 
ment of the situation existing in England, with neither 
American comparisons nor proposals. It is now possible for 
us to make our own interpretations of the significance of this 
English experience. 

Each one reading this report will bear in mind our own 
problems of industrial relations. We in America are still 
in the process of working out these problems as current 
headlines suggest. There are the significant changes in indus- 
trial practices arising f-om the Wagner Labor Relations Act, 
the current negotiations on the railroads and the strikes in 
process elsewhere, the extensive inter-union controversy, the 
steps in the development of the administration of the Wages- 
Hours Act, and the important decision to be made by the 
Public Contracts Administration. No matter how significant 
the contrasts between the economic, social and _ historical 
position of England and that in the United States, the 
British experience in evolving from an era of strife and con- 
fusion to the present peaceful procedures for the establish- 
ment and maintenance of labor standards is suggestive both 
of pitfalls and of possibilities for our own country. 

In the course of a long industrial history in England, 
there has been evolved a pattern of procedure which, the 
Commission reports, is accepted as normal and desirable by 
leading representatives of employers, of the Government 
and of workers. The unanimity with which it was reported 
to us as well as the unanimity with which the Commission 
has reported back to the President, testifies to the accuracy 
of the survey. 


; LITTLE over two months ago the President requested 


Particularly for Americans, a glance at the history of 
British industrial relations is illuminating and suggestive. 

Although in their basic outlines the procedues were well 
established there by 1921 and have functioned without sub- 
stantial modifications since, they have not always commanded 
such general support. The report points out that a little 
over a century ago, union organization was prohibited by 
law and that essential restrictions to their functioning were 
only removed fifty years later. The removal of these restric- 
tions did not automatically bring industrial peace. Indeed 
a Government report of 1888 “states that labour quarrels 
have been more frequent, on a larger scale, and more per- 
tinaciously fought out” than elsewhere, and that “here the 
fighting organizations of masters and men have been most 
highly developed.” 

Five years later another Government commission noted 
that strikes were continuing and concluded “the most 
quarrelsome period of a trade’s existence is when it is 
just emerging from the patriarchal condition in which each 
employer governs his establishment and deals with his own 
men with no. outside interference, but has not yet fully 
entered into that other condition in which transactions take 
place between strong associations fully recognizing each 
other”. This same commission, however, set the stage for 
the development of later governmental and industrial policy 
when it concluded that strong organizations of employers 
and workers, dealing together through collective agreements 
and setting up machinery for conciliation and arbitration, 
afforded the most practical approach to industrial peace. 

Such organizations of employers were already being 
formed, first locally and then on an industry-wide basis, to 
deal with labor matters. They were initiated in response 
to, and originally to combat, the growth of unions. Subse- 
quently, after periods of more or less severe conflict, they 
entered into collective agreements with the unions. 

Within the twenty years following the publication of 
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these earlier British studies, the development had been so 
extensive that in 1910 the Government’s Board of Trade 
reported “the method of collective bargaining may be said 
to prevail throughout the whole of our manufacturing in- 
dustries”’. 

However, despite the fact that these procedures were well 
developed by 1910 the English found it necessary to essen- 
tially modify them during the national crisis of the war. 
The collective bargaining machinery was extended, but at 
the same time substantially transformed by the use of com- 
pulsory arbitration. 

The Whitley reports to the Government in 1917-18 antici- 
pated the difficult industrial conditions that would have to 
be faced when the war was over, and concluded that “the 
experience of compulsory arbitration during the war period 
has shown that it is mot a successful method of avoiding dis- 
putes and in normal times it would undoubtedly prove even 
less successful.” But if it was not to be compulsory arbitra- 
tion, what better method could be recommended? That 
Committee determined to build as far as possible upon the 
voluntary machinery and organizations already established 
and found that “an essential condition of securing a perma- 
nent improvement in the relations between employers and 
employed is that there should be adequate organization on 
the part of both employers and workpeople,’ and recom- 
mended for the better organized industries, the setting up 
of Joint Industrial Councils on a national basis. 

Government assistance and encouragement to the develop- 
along these lines. With the consolidation on a peace time 
basis of the industry-wide collective bargaining machinery 
carried on through the war or developed under the stimulus 
of the government during the war, the network of collective 
bargaining relationships had reached substantially its present 
form shortly after its close. 

Government assistance and encouragement to the develop- 
ment of voluntary collective bargaining is expressed in a 
number of different ways. The Ministry of Labour main- 
tains a panel of qualified and experienced citizens who are 
willing, when called upon, to serve as impartial arbitrators. 
It also maintains a staff of full-time trained conciliators. In 
addition, a permanent Industrial Court decides controversies 
submitted to it with the consent of both parties, after (and 
only after) any existing joint machinery for settlement had 
failed. 

As an additional method of handling nationally important 
disputes the British use what they call Courts of Inquiry. 
Under the law the appointment of a Court does not operate 
to stop or postpone a dispute; the purpose is to expose the 
facts and to bring public opinion to bear on the merits. 

It is recognized, however, that voluntary machinery may 
not take care of the entire problem. So, our report points out, 
this is effectively supplemented by Trade Boards (composed 
of representatives of employers, employees and the public). 
These have power to fix minimum wages and to declare 
normal working hours in industries where no adequate 
machinery exists for the effective regulation of wages through- 
out the trade, and wages are low. 

Additional support to the voluntary collective bargaining 
machinery is given by the application both nationally and 
locally of the Fair Wages Clause, under which most Govern- 
ment contracts provide that the workers involved must 
receive a “rate of wages and observe hours of labor not less 
favorable than those commonly recognized by employers and 
trade (unions) in the trade in the district where the work is 
carried on.” 

The report to the President indicates in considerable detail 
how the collective bargaining machinery operates. It is 
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based on extensive organization of both sides. At the end of 
1936 the English unions had a membership of over 5 million, 
representing roughly one-third of the workers estimated as 
eligible for union membership. One of the distinctive features 
of the British machinery is the parallel development of 
employers organizations charged with the specific responsi- 
bility of collectively representing employers in dealing with 
labor. 

Under the typical processes of collective bargaining, basic 
terms of employment are negotiated by the national organiza- 
tions of the two sides. The agreements usually provide that 
there shall be no strikes or lock-outs until the procedure for 
negotiating basic changes has been completed. If negotia- 
tions on these basic subjects fail, resort is generally had, 
either by the terms of the agreement or by mutual agreement 
at the time, to some impartial agency whose decision is gen- 
erally followed, though the parties rarely bind themselves in 
advance to follow it. This should not suggest that there are 
never strikes in the course of the negotiations of new agree- 
ments, but even when these occur, organized strike breaking 
is never found, picketing is usually peaceful, and normal 
relations are resumed on their completion. 

But the writing of a basic agreement is rather the begin- 
ning than the completion of management’s relations with its 
employees. British employers and labor have developed an 
extensive machinery for the adjustment of the interpretations 
of those agreements and the adjustment of the local disputes 
and grievances which are bound to arise. This is based on 
the principle that those which cannot be settled locally are 
referred to employer and union representatives who are not 
themselves directly concerned with the controversy, and who 
can bring to bear upon it an informed and relatively detached 
judgment. The objective is to settle locally as many disputes 
as possible, and if they cannot be so settled, to make the 
procedure short enough to satisfy the workers involved, and 
long enough to allay the tension and to make sure that the 
possibilities of collective conciliation and settlement are fully 
utilized. 

Although this procedure is generally effective, nevertheless 
unofficial stoppages, that is, local strikes called without the 
approval of the national union and without completing the 
settlement procedure laid down in the agreements, have 
occurred from time to time in each of the industries studied 
but rarely were they serious either in number or extent and 
the national unions invariably sought and usually obtained 
a prompt resumption of work. 

The functioning of this machinery can be understood only 
in the light of the committee conclusion that “there is a real 
determination upon the part of national officers and indi- 
vidual members of the employers organizations and of the 
trade unions to employ to the full the system of voluntary 
national agreements and to make these function as effectively 
as possible. In the last analysis, the continuing value of 
these agreements outweighs with both sides any particular 
dispute. 

It is underlined in the report that the collective agree- 
ments rest upon moral force rather than upon legal compul- 
sion. We could find no desire on the part of either employers 
associations or unions to seek legislation which would make 


the voluntary agreements legally enforceable; on the con- 
trary, perhaps the chief characteristic of the attitudes of both 
groups is that legal sanctions for these agreements are unde- 
sirable, and that the agreements should rest upon mutual 
understanding and good faith. 

It was this system of collective relationships which was 
temporarily suspended during the period of the General 
Strike of 1926. Until that time, we have seen, organizations 
of workers and of employers had built up, with the active 
assistance of the government, a whole structure of collective 
arrangements regulating labor standards in the greater part 
of British industry. For some of the rest, where wages were 
low, Trade Boards and the Fair Wages Clause had been im- 
plied. The legal regulations, the report summarizes as 
follows: 

From a state of affairs in which trade unions (whether of 
employers or of workers) had no legal status, and their activi- 
ties were banned by law, the English law has been brought 
by a series of Acts to a state in which trade unions not only 
have a recognized legal status but they have been given im- 
munity from any charge of restraint of trade and, with 
respect to their activities in contemplation or furtherance of 
a trade dispute, from any action for civil or criminal con- 
spiracy or for any tortious act. The practical effect of all 
these statutes is that agreements between employers associa- 
tions and labor unions or associations of unions rest upon 
good faith rather than upon legal enforceability. 

Following the nine day General Strike, the Trades Dis- 
putes Act of 1927 was passed. In the words of the report 
“the Act, according to this consensus of opinion, was intended 
to prevent a repetition of the general strike of 1926 and it 
fully “delegalizes” everything done in support of such a 
strike. But for ordinary industrial disputes the immunity of 
trade unions is preserved. 

The Act has added a new definition of intimidation but 
with this redefinition peaceful picketing is still permitted. 

Reporting on the significance of the 1927 Act the Com- 
mission notes: “To most of the union officials, and to the 
employers and their representatives with whom we met, we 
put the question whether and to what extent the Act of 1927 
had affected their relations, and the answer was that it had 
not made any difference in the processes of collective bargain- 
ing which had substantially all been established prior to the 
passage of the legislation. 

In summary, what has the Commission found concerning 
the present state of industrial relations in Great Britain? 
Strikes, although not eliminated, have been reduced in num- 
ber and severity and are usually unattended by violence. 

The acceptance and general practice of collective bargain- 
ing on an industry basis placed upon the employers and 
workers organizations a peculiarly heavy responsibility calcu- 
lated by its very nature to call forth patience, understanding, 
and a desire to make and keep agreements and to achieve 
industrial peace. 

Through experience, the report concludes, Great Britain 
has learned that strife is wasteful where reason can gain the 
day; and that agencies through which reason, patience and 
objective judgment can be brought to bear on controversies 
are of the utmost value. 
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